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Boards, Commissions, 


and Democracy 


Alexander Brady 


> IN JUNE, 1958, the Government of Ontario appointed 
a committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Walter Gordon to 
investigate the relation of public boards and commissions to 
the legislature and the general efficiency of all administrative 
services. These terms of reference, although they touch fun- 
damental issues in provincial government, appear to single 
out special fields for scrutiny. But the committee is unlikely 
to travel far in its studies without acknowledging the un- 
breakable chain of connection in democratic government 
between all its major sectors. The weak drain life from the 
strong. A legislature that fails to provide informed and con- 
structive criticism of policy and administration will obviously 
not augment the vitality of the administrative branch. Nor 
will torpid administrators nourish a legislature in its labours 
or give the clearest expression to its designs. All are inescap- 
ably interdependent. With this proviso we comment briefly 
on one main part of the committee’s theme! 

Some fifty boards and commissions of different kinds now 
exist in Ontario. They are difficult to describe or evaluate 
in general terms, since they vary widely in form, in degree of 
independence, in immediate effects on individuals, and in 
their broad significance for the public. They are special 
instruments performing special tasks. A few, notably the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission, affect directly and pro- 
foundly people and industry throughout the closely 
populated portion of the province. Others, like the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, impinge solely on the lives of 
citizens within ‘a defined category. Some are mainiy oper- 
ative; some mainly regulatory. Some appear to be judical 
or semi-judicial, deciding on the rights and claims of citizens 
under a statute. Some again are on the perimeter of govern- 
ment, acting merely in an advisory role. But despite their 
remarkable variety they have in common one broad feature 
in the reason why they exist. 


In Ontario as in other provinces boards and commissions 
have rapidly multiplied in the last quarter of a century be- 
cause they are taken as the indispensable instruments of 
collectivism in a growing industrial society. They represent 
the cumulative response to a ceaseless pressure for services 
that only some form of public agency can provide. When 
each was originally established the ministry of the day, per- 
ceiving the peculiar nature as well as the urgency of a given 
task, decided that a board or commission could do it more 
effectively than any existing vehicle of government, whether 
provincial department, municipal council, or law court. 
Boards or commissions can be endowed under statute with a 
distinct portion of concentrated authority, shaped as pre- 
cisely as possible to the special needs of the situation. Their 
jurisdiction may be defined and exercised with scant concern 
for the traditional separation of powers. Indeed an important 
part of their raison d’etre may be the concentration of 


legislative, administrative and judicial powers in the same 
group of men to achieve flexibility, strength and despatch. 
Another asset is that they are partially sheltered from the 
wordy warfare of politics and hence from mischievous in- 
fluences that might impair the quality of their performance. 
Independence is often readily granted to them by an over- 
worked and harased minister, unwilling himself to shoulder 
additional obligations, or anxious to lighten the incessant 
pressures and responsibilities that new and growing services 
involve. They have the additional merit that, unlike depart- 
ments of government and courts of law, they are fresh entities 
unhampered by the accretions and burdens of the past, and 
sustained by the impulses of a new life to attempt and ac- 
complish new things in their own way. They have the 
invaluable advantage of starting with a clean or virtually 
a clean slate. 

Administrative and regulatory boards and commissions 
frequently perform tasks that are not likely to be done as 
well by other and more traditional organs of government. 
After 1906 the Hydro-Electric Power Commission accomp- 
lished for the municipalities in southern Ontario something 
that separately they could not accomplish for themselves, 
the transmission of power from Niagara at cost. With a 
provincial guarantee it marshalled large concentrations of 
capital for transmission lines and generating plants; at- 
tracted to its employment first-class engineering skill; 
formulated plans for future development with little concern 
for the immediate swings of the electoral pendulum; and 
utilized and integrated within one comprehensive system the 
power resources of the province for the benefit of munici- 
palities and industry. Admittedly a department of govern- 
ment might have done all this, but in the state of politics and 
administration at the time one may doubt whether it would 
have exhibited such energy and despatch. To a herculean 
task it could not bring the same singleness of purpose and 
the same capacity for mastering difficulties. It would have 
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Artistic Consequences of Mr. Jarvis 


In 1953 the Liberal Administration received a submis- 
sion from the National Gallery requesting that $2,000,000 be 
appropriated for the purchase of paintings from the collec- 
tion of the Prince of Liechtenstein. This sum was to be in 
addition to the annual amounts voted to the National 
Gallery’s Purchase Account which on average have been 
close to $100,000 a year. The Liberal Government 
approved the Gallery’s submission but did not create a 
special fund or vote the whole $2,000,000 in one lump sum. 
What it did do was to include sums in Supplementary Esti- 
mates from time to time as pictures from the Liechtenstein 
Collection became available. 

In 1958 the National Gallery made a submission to the 
Conservative Administration requesting authority to pur- 
chase a painting by Pieter Breughel entitled “Landscape 
with Christ Appearing to the Apostles at the Sea of 
Tiberius” from the Baron von Poelnitz in Bavaria, through 
the Schaeffer Gallery of New York, at approximately 
$350,000, and a picture of Lorenzo Monaco called “The 
Madonna” for approximately $90,000 from the Liechten- 
‘tein Collection through Messrs. Agnew of London, The 
argument presented by the Gallery to the Government was 
that there was $441,000 left out of the $2,000,000 that had 
been appropriated for the purchase of the Liechtenstein 
paintings. Although the Breughel was not part of the 
Liechtenstein Collection, the Gallery requested authority 
to purchase it from the money remaining because it was 
considered such good opportunity to purchase a rare 
masterpiece. But the whole point was that, in fact, the 
money had never been appropriated and there was there- 
fore no $441,000 left. Mr. Jarvis, the Gallery’s Director, 
evidently did not make this crucial point abundantly clear. 

The Government considered the Gallery’s proposal on 
more than one occasion and finally approved the com- 
mencement of negotiations on the misunderstanding that 
money was available. The artistic consequences of this mis- 
understanding have proved quite serious. The negotiations 
proceeded to an advanced stage and the dealers for both 
paintings were under the distinct impression that the pur- 
chase of the two paintings had been approved. It was then 
discovered that funds were not available and would have 
to be provided in Supplementary Estimates. As the public 
pronouncements of the Prime Minister have made clear, 
the Government was unwilling to include such a sum in 
Estimates at a time when there were budgetary problems 
and a difficult economic situation. Jarvis was then instruct- 
ed by the Government to tell the art dealers that the 
money would not be forthcoming and that the Gallery 
would not purchase the paintings. The legal opinion was 
that, according to the relevant sections of the Financial 
Administration Act, no contract had been entered into be- 
cause funds had not been made available. But in the art 
world where a trans-Atlantic telephone call or a flick of the 
wrist is tantamount to a contract, Mr. Jarvis found himself 
in a most embarrassing situation. The whole fiasco has 
now burst forth into the press and the reputation of the 
Gallery in the art world cannot help but suffer to some 
extent. 

Although Mr. Jarvis was rightly taken to task for not 
making the financial situation clear, the question remains 
as to whether the best course was followed in breaking off 
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the negotiations. Would the Canadian people really have 
objected to spending $440,000 on rare art treasures at a 
time when the problem of unemployment was causing 
concern? In a total budget of some $5 billion the ex- 
penditure of such a sum on paintings does not mean there 
is a corresponding decrease in expenditures to alleviate un- 
employment. Even though $440,000 is a substantial sum 
of money in anybody’s language, should Canada lose the 
opportunity of purchasing works of art because of the 
vagaries of the economy? After all, man does not live by 
unemployment insurance alone, and the acquisition of 
works of art is important in enriching our cultural life. 
Moreover, if we have to be materialistic we can remember 
that art collections are not an unimportant attraction for 
tourists. 

If it is agreed that it is important that the National 
Gallery should acquire some of the increasingly small num- 
ber of works of art that become available on the market, 
surely measures should be taken to avoid the recurrence of 
a situation similar to that in which the National Gallery 
now finds itself. Why could we not provide the Gallery 
with a fund of, say, $2 or $3 million for the purchase of 
paintings over a four or five year period? The Gallery 
would be told that this sum would be the total amount 
available for the purchase of paintings during the period 
and that it would have to live within its budget. On the 
other hand, it would be given full authority to buy what- 
ever paintings it considered worthy of acquisition without 
specific authority from the Government. At the end of the 
period the Gallery could make a report to the Government 
on the number of paintings purchased, their prices and the 
criteria followed in adding to the various parts of the 
collection. The Government could then decide whether 
the Gallery had acted responsibly and whether further funds 
should be provided. Certainly it would be preferable to 
have the Government make a general judgment on such a 
report rather than attempt to make specific judgments on 
each painting, a job for which the Treasury Board and the 
Cabinet are eminently unsuited. Let us hope that the 
artistic consequences of Mr. Jarvis ultimately lead to this 
happy conclusion. 


The Chatter Begins 


Nothing in politics is ever certain, least of all in Ameri- 
can politics, but one can be as nearly certain as one can 
ever be that Nelson Rockefeller will be the Republican 
candidate for President in 1960 if he wants the nomination. 
And, although this is necessarily far less certain, most 
impartial observers, including many leading Democrats, 
believe that he could win running against any of the pos- 
sible Democratic candidates. One yawns at the prospect 
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of all the gossip, inside-dopstering, manoeuvres, claims and 
counter-claims that will inundate us for the next two years 
in face of a situation that is so clear-cut that the range of 
alternatives within it can be easily delimited right now. 

Anyone who has followed closely a couple of Presidential 
campaigns and who has a reasonably adequate background 
knowledge of American party politics can spare himself the 
time and trouble of keeping up with the day-to-day chatter. 
Indeed keeping up with it conscientiously often clouds 
one’s vision of the forest: in 1952 it was clear eight months 
before the election that Eisenhower figured to win by a 
large margin against any Democrat, but the inevitable 
anxieties of his supporters recalling 1948 (“running like a 
dry creek,” etc.), the spell of Stevenson’s oratory, and sheer 
fascination with the mechanics of the contest itself managed 
to generate quite unfounded doubts about the outcome. This 
time (always conditional on Rockefeller’s not refusing to 
make the race) the order of certainties is reversed: Rocke- 
feller is more certain of getting the nomination than Eisen- 
hower was—partly because Eisenhower finally won over 
Taft—but can be less certain of being elected. 

There are only two main postures available to a Repub- 
lican candidate, the GOP being what it is: that of the man 
of the party organization and the senior Republicans in 
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Congress and that of the new face backed by the big money 
and the state politicians of the East. The latter always 
wins at the convention. Rockefeller, of course, is the new 
face—the current version of Wilkie or Eisenhower. Had 
he not materialized, his prospective backers would have 
reluctantly accepted Nixon, having nowhere else to go. But 
now, as everyone immediately recognized as soon as the 
results of the November voting were in (although this 
“moment of truth” may fade in the ensuing months), Nixon 
is out if Rockefeller so chooses. In fact Rockefeller can 
resist the nomination with slightly less than one-hundred 
percent determination and still be assured of receiving it. 

If there is to be a contest between the two men it will 
inevitably become a replay of the 1952 Eisenhower-Taft 
struggle no matter how hard Nixon tries—and he is trying 
very hard indeed—to avoid this. Nixon has, to be sure, 
several advantages that Taft lacked: no one can possibly 
mistake him for a “dangerous” isolationist, which should 
win him some support outside of the Midwest and the 
rotten-borough South, he is unlikely to repeat Taft’s tactical 
errors with respect to the Southern delegations to the con- 
vention, Rockefeller is not a national hero like Eisenhower, 
and the Democratic victories in 1954 and 1958 were so 
complete on the state level that there exists no corps of 
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young Republican governors to provide a counterweight to 
the organization men and the Congressional politicians who 
were Taft’s main base of support. And Nixon is a far more 
versatile and flexible politician than Taft, but he lacks the 
most important asset that Taft possessed: the unmistakable 
scent of Republican victory in the air. If this proved insuffi- 
cient to win for Taft in 1952, how can Nixon possibly hope 
to overcome the widespread doubts about his personal 
appeal, doubts that have received some confirmation from 
recent opinion polls? 

Party factions have been known to behave in suicidal 
fashion, preferring to nominate a likely loser sharing their 
principles and at least come out of the election “owning 
the wreckage.” But rarely have they done so when the 
alternative existed of nominating a highly attractive can- 
didate with a real chance of winning. And Nixon is hardly 
the hero of the GOP conservatives in the way that Taft 
was: a good many of them distrust him almost as much 
as they do Rockefeller and his manoeuvring to avoid being 
cast as the Old Guard candidate (the impression he suc- 
ceeded in creating on his recent trip to England, for 
example) is not likely to reduce their distrust. 

It is, in fact, this very consideration which raises the 
possibility that the Herculanean contest for the nomination 
now being foreseen on all sides may be avoided by either 
man withdrawing. Rockefeller could easily run for re- 
election as Governor of New York in 1962 and then, assum- 
ing the Democrats were in the White House, could coast 
in to the Republican nomination in 1964. If Nixon should 
be elected in 1960, Rockefeller could even wait till 1968 
and in the meantime, like Dewey, become a power in the 
party operating from Albany. If Rockefeller wants to make 
the run in 1960, Nixon could withdraw in exchange for 
another Vice-Presidential nomination or a Cabinet post, or 
he could bide his time and run for Governor of California 
in 1962 and try for the Presidency in 1964 or 1968. He is, 
after all, only 48 and Rockefeller is only 50. 

Nixon would, of course, be risking his political future to 
a much greater extent than Rockefeller by withdrawing from 
the 1960 Presidential race. In fact it may in the next few 
months become almost impossible for him to withdraw 
gracefully. But if Rockefeller emerges as a candidate and 
it becomes clear from opinion polls, Presidential primaries 
in early 1960, the sentiments of Republican office-holders 
and state chairmen, etc., that he is likely to win, Nixon, 
lacking the principled determination of Taft and failing to 
inspire, as Taft did, fanatical loyalty in his party following, 
may still be able to withdraw in the interests of party unity 
and with the promise of a high post in a Rockefeller admin- 
istration. Prophecy is always dangerous, but this or a refusal 
by Rockefeller to make the race seem to me to be far more 
probable outcomes than the fierce and bitter struggle for 
the nomination that so many are predicting and, in some 
cases, hoping for. 

Confronted with the prospect of a Rockefeller nomina- 
tion, the Democrats, James Reston recently reported in The 
New York Times, are viewing Nixon with wistful affection. 
They would gladly trade off half of their 1958 triumphs in 
return for a restoration of the status quo ante in New York 
State. The promotion and public relations undertaking that 
put Rockefeller over was awe-inspiring and who can say in 
this Age of Publicity that it wouldn’t work on a national 
scale? Curiously, it is the Democratic Party which has ac- 
customed the electorate to the emergence of wealthy, man- 
nered upper-class candidates—Roosevelt, Harriman, Steven- 
son, Williams, Joseph Clark, Kennedy, etc. Several citizens 
who were questioned by New York Times reporters during 
the campaign persisted in referring to Rockefeller as Roose- 
velt, 
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There are more postures available to Democratic can- 
didates for the Presidency than for Republican candidates: 
the all-out fighting liberal (Truman in 1948, Harriman in 
1956), the border-state compromise candidate (Truman as 
Vice-Presidential nominee in 1944, Symington and Gore in 
1956), the Northern liberal whom the South will tolerate 
(Stevenson in both 1952 and 1956), and occasionally there 
is room for a maverick with impressive popular support 
(Kefauver in 1952 and 1956). The party’s prospects deter- 
mine which of these types is most likely to be nominated 
and, to a lesser degree, the probable identity of the Republi- 
can candidate is also a consideration. The election results 
were scarcely in before two candidates in the Northern- 
liberal-acceptable-to-the-South mould—Kennedy and Mey- 
ner—began to edge away from this posture, casting uneasy 
glances at Senator Humphrey to their presumptive left. 
Stevenson is probably stuck with this designation and the 
chances of straight border-state candidates like Senators 
Johnson and Symington have been reduced. But if Rocke- 
feller is the nominee, Senator Kennedy’s prospects will 
probably increase on the principle of fighting like with like— 
wealth and glamor with wealth and glamor—and because 
Kennedy’s Catholicism gives him enough “marginal differ- 
entiation” to make it probable that he could pick up some 
“bloc” votes that might otherwise go to Rockefeller. And 
so the jockeying begins again and all the whole Soviet and 
Communist Chinese power rises yonder clamorously over 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. D. H. WRONG 


Letter from London 


® LONDON IS A FEAST of drama. The paradox is that 
the renaissance in the theatre, which began after the war 
set out to be a renaissance in poetic drama: it was poetry 
that was to revive the stage. And for a time, this happened. 
Eliot, up to the Family Re-Union, and Christopher Fry 
until 1954, did provide a real shot in the arm. Then they 
discovered (so the critics say) that it was impossible to 
present everyday people in a realistic way, living in an 
immediate modern world, yet speaking in ver-e. The public 
would not accept it any longer, showing itself much more 
interested in “slice of life’ family drama, as presented by 
the angry young men from the red brick universities. Both 
Eliot and Fry reacted to this situation by reducing their 
poetry to everyday speech rhythms and eliminating the 
metaphor. The result is The Confidential Clerk and The 
Dark is Light Enough. A sad result. Neither fish nor fowl. 

The public, then, views these plays with tongue in 
cheek, keeps the box offices rolling for Flowering Cherry, 
Five Finger Exercise and the new O'Neill play — a 
wonderful piece of work, this Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, but again a realistic family drama. The critics now 
reassure each other: “You can’t use poetry on the stage.” 

What interests me in all this is that Waiting for Godet 
ran for a year in London. This month, Samuel Beckett’s 
translation of his Fin de Partie is running at the Arts 
Council Theatre under the title of End Game. It has 
already been subject to the abuse, sneers and mystification 
of the professional theatre men. But for me, End Game 
is a tour de force in its complete synthesis of poetry and 
symbol with realistic every-day speech. What the tried hands 
felt that they could not bring off, Beckett has achieved 
with economy and finesse. Moreover — and this is a point 
which needs stressing — Beckett possesses a sense of pity, 
a love for tortured humanity, that is more moving than all 
the pious belief of Eliot; or even the hopefulness under- 
lying Fry’s vision. The task of the poet is to warn. Con- 
sider, in this light, Beckett’s scene: 
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The curtain rises on a gloomy dugout cellar (or ark, 
as I see it), at the end of an atomic war which has wiped 
all living things from the earth and from the sea. We 
know of the desolation outside because there are two eyes 
in the ark — a window on the left, overlooking the sea; 
and a window on the right, overlooking the earth. On the 
sea “The light is sunk . . . There is no more tide. . . 
There are no more navigators”. Of the earth we learn 
(not all at once) that although seeds have been planted, 
“They'll never sprout.” The sun has vanished to zero, 
leaving the atmosphere “light black.” 

Consider the survivors: not Noah, but Hamm, is the 
central figure. He has been blinded (the implication being, 
by radioactivity); his legs are atrophied; his face is fiery 
red; he is bleeding internally. As he sits in his wheel-chair 
all he can think about is that the disease is taking its 
course; but he takes a fiendish delight in discovering 
whether his servant, the orphan boy he took into the ark, 
is also showing the familiar symptoms. Clov (Love, with 
a cloven hoof?) may be able to stumble about now, but 
he’ll soon be crippled, paralysed, warns Hamm. Perhaps he 
can see the world now, but inevitably he will become 
blind. And though Clov never rejoins in hatred, nor in any 
response other than indifference or uncomprehending pity, 
“all life doing the same questions, the same answers”, 
nonetheless he takes a kind of dry pleasure in announcing 
that they are running out of supplies: there is no more 
pap to eat, only dog biscuits; no more sugar-plums; and 
finally, for Hamm, at the climax of the play, there is no 
more pain-killer. “But the little round box. It was full!” 
“Yes”, replies Clov, “But now it’s empty.” And Clov ties 
this up with the reminder that Hamm refused to give 
charity himself: “‘When old Mother Pegg asked you for 
oil for her lamp and you told her to get out to hell, you 
knew what was happening then, no? (Pause) You know 
what she died of, Mother Pegg? Of darkness.” 

On the stage itself we see Hamm’s parents dying, also 
of darkness and deprivation; and by implication, of radia- 
tion. For, legless, they are surrounded by atomic ash (in 
two ashbins). They cannot see each other. They cannot 
even turn to kiss. 

The theme? Man has brought himself to this pass where 
‘something is taking its course’; but, as in all Beckett’s 
plays, the symbol of the Child still hovers, still offers 
hope of continuity; or, it may be, of regeneration. For on 
Clov’s last lookout from the window “at this filth” out- 
side, he returns with extraordinary news: “Looks like a 
small boy!” And questions: “A potential creator?” Clov 
goes to investigate, leaving Hamm with no more props. 

And so Samuel Beckett is more a poet than all the play- 
wrights. His plays are themes with recurring symbols, 
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sensitive writer, with a good eye for unlabored imagery . . . 
a mind that is warmly alive to the world about it, to man’s 
dreams, hopes, fears and frustrations . . . And surely there 
are few writers in Canada whose poetry of love is as lyrical, 
as warm and as unhackneyed.” — The Toronto Daily Star. 
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couched in the simplest language. They live with you long 
after you have seen them. “You cried for night; it falls. 


Now cry in darkness.” 
y DorotHy LIVESAY 


Canadian Calendar 


@ Two-pant suits are gaining in popularity in Canada: in 
the third quarter of 1958 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported 74,321 suits made with two pairs of pants, an 
increase of 6,075 over the same period in 1957. One-pant 
suits fell from 213,174 to 205,011. 

@ Canada’s first official atlas in 43 years is ready for dis- 
tribution. Bound in loose-leaf form, and containing 450 
maps which present the historic, economic, social and politi- 
cal development of the nation, the atlas will sell for $25 
in Canada, and $30 in Canadian funds outside of Canada. 
A French edition is being prepared and should be ready 
near the end of 1959. 

@ Mr. Gordon H. Southam takes over from Mr. P. Erichsen 
Brown as Canada’s new ambassador to Warsaw. 

@ The Canadian Government announced Jan. 8 that the 
two trunks of priceless Polish art treasures containing jewel- 
led swords and armor and ancient scrolls, and stored until 
now in Ottawa bank vaults, will be returned to Poland 
shortly. The authorized depositors have signified willingness 
to permit the treasures to be returned to Polish institutions. 
@ In Quebec, Premier Duplessis has again declared that 
those Polish treasures entrusted to his custody, amd stored 
in the Quebec Provincial Museum—these include 132 rare 
Polish tapestries—will never be turned over to a Communist 
government in Poland. 

@ In the first ten months of 1958, the sale in Canada of 
cars imported from Britain and Europe rose by 50%. In the 
same period motor vehicle financing was down 11.6%. Over 
the whole of 1958, Canadian production of motor vehicles 
slipped 13.6% below that of 1957. 

@ Atomic Energy of Canada Limited has sold for export 130 
cobalt cancer therapy units in the eight years since it began 
producing them. The most recent purchases made by India, 
Ceylon, France and China bring to 23 the number of coun- 
tries using the Canadian-built units. 

@ The small Indian community of Old Crow in the Yukon 
Territory which has until now received its mail monthly 
through the U.S. post-office at Fort Yukon, Alaska, is to 
get its own post-office and monthly Canadian postal service 
through Dawson. 

@ One million war medals, a third of all the medals minted 
for Canadian soldiers in the Second World War, are waiting 
at Ottawa to be claimed by the veterans who earned them. 
@ On Jan. 7 a four-man National Parole Board was ap- 
pointed to carry on and expand major reforms in Canada’s 
prison parole system. Chairman of the Board is Magistrate 
Thomas George Street of Welland; other members are J. 
Alex Edmison, director of endowment and public relations 
at Queen’s University, Kingston; Frank Patrick Miller, an 
assistant director of the Remission Service; and Edouard 
Dion, Crown attorney at New Carlisle, Que. The appoint- 
ments are for ten years. 

@ A new award of $1,000 for articles on Canada’s role in 
Commonwealth and international affairs has been announced 
by James McCook, chairman of the Bowater Awards for 
Journalism trustees. 

@ Senator Tom Reid, chairman of the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission, welcomed a proposed $521,- 
624,000 plan to dam the salmon-rich F raser River system as 
“an apparently hapny compromise” in the long power- 
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versus-fish argument. The plan appears to make possible 
the provision of economical hydro power and Fraser flood 
control without damaging the fishery. However, further 
studies will be required before the report’s findings can 
be considered final. 

@ The 1959 cost to Ottawa of the hospital insurance plan 
is expected to amount to $160,000,000. 

@ The Government has given assurance to the Canadian 
aviation industry that it intends to maintain and expand 
aeronautical research. The administration has decided to go 
ahead with the construction of a $6,000,000 wind tunnel at 
Uplands Airport, to be used for fundamental and develop- 
mental research of aircraft designed to travel at subsonic, 
trans-sonic and supersonic speeds. Research may be con- 
ducted for NATO and Commonwealth countries as well as 
for Canada. 

@ British Columbia has the highest percentage of alco- 
holics in Canada. E. D. McRae, executive director of the 
Alcoholism Foundation of that province, says the probable 
reasons are that British Columbia is a pioneer province with 
a large number of displaced persons and a frontier psychol- 
ogy. 

@ The four-man committee set up last summer by the 
Alberta government to determine whether the province’s 
Communal Property Act of 1947, which restricts the acqui- 
sition of land by the Hutterites, is necessary and in the best 
interests of agricultural industry, has completed public 
hearings. Its recommendations are expected to form the 
basis of new legislation in 1959. The Hutterites claim that 
because the Act restricts their religious beliefs, it is not 
within the competence of the Alberta legislature. 

@ For the sixth consecutive year, Canada has topped all 
other countries in the number of telephone conversations, 
averaging 497 per capita. 

@ At the annual convention of the Saskatchewan’s Farmer’s 
Union, speakers in the debate attacked the proposed merger 
of the CCF, the Canadian Labor Congress, and farm and 
other organizations, on the grounds that a dismal fate be- 
falls farm organizations which enter directly into politics. 
® Prof. Harry Douglas Woods, head of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre at McGill University, told a three-day national 
conference on human rights that under the institutional 
structure of business as it has been built up over recent 
years, businessmen were becoming “denatured” individuals, 
as cautious as civil servants. 


Santayana, Simone Weil 
and the Fossils of Piety 


Paul West 


® OATHS ARE THE FOSSILS of piety, the relics of a 
once active devotion. The lighter and more constant use, 
the less their meaning. In a similar way, the special termi- 
nologies of certain philosophers endear themselves to their 
authors, but often baffle the reader. Yet often these 
philosophers’ diaries and letters will present lucid versions 
of usually impenetrable systems. The versions are for the 
most part less organized, less lapidary, less consistent. But 
we can usually see what, amid the misgivings, the off- 
parade admissions, the self-parodies and the exposed 
ve processes, the philosopher has been getting at all 
along. 

These thoughts come te mind on the recently published 
letters of George Santayana and notebooks of the French 
thinker, Simone Weil. Hitherto very few readers have made 
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much headway with either writer. Now, however, the 
Santayana letters make much clearer that writer’s motives 
in propounding his doctrine of essences, and the Weil 
notebooks clarify her arguments about “gravity and grace”. 
Into the bargain, Santayana emerges very different from 
the aesthete he was regularly blamed for being — largely 
because people couldn’t understand him and couldn’t be 
bothered to find a more accurate term of reproof. And 
Simone Weil seems now no more of a Catholic than were 
Pater and Matthew Arnold. In fact, seen plain for perhaps 
the first time, Santayana and Simone Weil have more in 
common than might have been supposed. They shed valu- 
able light on each other’s preoccupations — as I shall try 
to show; and, taken together, add substantially to our 
knowledge of that perhaps most fictional of all “problems”: 
— that of the private identity. 

It is too easy not to read Santayana: those abstract and 
magistral titles — The Sense of Beauty, The Life of 
Reason, Scepticism and Animal Faith, Egotism in German 
Philosophy — deter us and suggest a mind too philosophical 
and too ambitious. Indeed, as Lionel Trilling testified in 
a recent article in Encounter, his generation found San- 
tayana culpable in the line from Pater, and underestimated 
his robust, uncynical disillusion. Pater, in fact, for all his 
sense of the actual, had not the kind of sensibility which 
would embrace the glamorous, raucous American myth. But 
Santayana, contrary to the supposition of many who rele- 
gate him without reading him even in part, applauded the 
increase of industrialism, the painful maieutics which 
hrought into being a tradition of America. And Santayana’s 
detachment, his way of preserving his personality without 
despising the hubbub, is very different from a secession 
into Brasenose. For he wanted a non-Europeanised America ; 
he never over-rated the power or the importance of the 
arts: he impugned Boston gentility and Boston inclusive- 
ness. Yet, at the same time, he knew the role and power 
of what might be called a spiritual attitude. To him, what- 
ever America did was neither inevitably vicious nor 
divinely sanctioned. His life was devoted to the construc- 
tion and advocacy of a complex attitude; and one complex 
enough to limit idealism without impairing the promised 
and proceeding amelioration of material life. Admitting 
resignation early, he yet valued endeavour. Extracting 
sweetness and light from life around him, he yet avoided 
being either a metaphysical crank or a sybarite. 

But what he needed above all was the compensation of 
optional withdrawal: not, in the Malraux style, abruptly 
from virile fraternity to permanent isolation, but to do 
what in their respective ways Pater, Arnold and Ruskin 
had all attempted. He wanted to get things clear, and to 
do this he had to free his mind from distraction. It is this 
pursuit of coherence and integration, not as the final 
answer but as the only satisfactory response, which charac- 
terizes myth-makers such as Hart Crane and Carlos Wil- 
liams, as well as the anatomisers of conscience, the F. O. 
Mathiessons, and the agnostics such as Wallace Stevens. 

For, in a country without long traditions, if you dissent, 
you dissent from something not yet a fait accompli: the 
illusion persists that the plan of action can be changed by 
sheer animadversion, or that a new integration is needed. 
Wallace Stevens, for instance, admitted to his ivory tower, 
but held that “life there would be intolerable except for 
the fact that one has, from the top, such an exceptional 
view of the public dump and the advertising signs”. Stevens, 
the anguished lover of luxury, exemplifies a paradox com- 
mon in American thought: conscience says that material 
benefit is not enough, yet that secession of any sort entails 
a culpable disdain of material progress. On the surface, 
that is not a paradox, but a mere misunderstanding of 
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secession. To Santayana, who felt the full force of the 
paradox, the perplexity of his contemporaries, as well as 
the falsity of American philosophical thought, were 
accounted for by an insufficiently complex attitude to seces- 
sion. To get things straight, to keep always a very fine 
sense of the edifice of your own thought, these were essen- 
tial and quite apart from pleasure or pain, from aestheti- 
cism or adventurousness. “The joke of things”, said San- 
tayana, “is one at our expense”; and the irony is that his 
renunciation, in fact a means of accepting things into a 
continuously coherent mind, came to be disdained as effete 
escapism. But Santayana’s taste for the complex extended 
also to his prose; so it is perhaps understandable that his 
doctrines have been misconstrued. 

He had above all an acute sense of man’s impotence to 
control the course of civilization. The material world, pro- 
gressing or not, could at any stage outstrip the ideals 
which sponsored it, without in fact making a chaos. There 
was a conflict, so to speak, between brain and brain-child 
such as transcendentalism could never preclude or conceal. 
He separated the ideal from the institution, and advocated 
a lively, developing sense of the material world. Often he 
brings to mind the Voltaire of the Remarques sur Pascal in 
Lettres sur les Anglais: eager to expunge abuses petrified in 
institutions. In this respect, he had a livelier, a more religious 
sense of symbolism than had either Pater or Arnold. In his 
opinion, transcendentalism was a shady, illogical way of 
admitting that the world didn’t always come up to ex- 
pectations. What he proposed to substitute was an ideal of 
integration such that, whatever the world produced, the 
product could be assimilated without its destroying the 
coherent identity of an individual: — such identity con- 
stituting for him the most enduring and most sensible 
achievement possible in the flux. 

Such is the materialism which appears to reject any 
moral stand, to advocate a comprehensive laissez-faire. If 
he recommended that we should be cameras, his most im- 
portant injunction was that our picture should at least be 
well composed. It is his amorality which offends, or rather 
his moral precept for Boston: — that men should take 
notice without taking umbrage. The world of Cumming’s 
poem Beauty Hurts Mr. Vinal held no offence for Santayana. 
For he knew that the world was inevitable, could enter 
even the best-organized mind, and that no discarded ideals 
could be resurrected in its wake. 

It is, of course, high time that we had a thorough book on 
Santayana and a careful selection from his writings: — in 
other words, something to tempt readers beyond his auto- 
biography, through the sonnets, into such a work as 
Interpretations of Poetry and Religion. Particularly inte- 
resting is his response to the American Dream: — “I was 
a teacher of philosophy in the place where philosophy was 
most modern, most deeply Protestant, most hopefully new!” 
This comes from My Host the World, a book in which San- 
tayana is at his most approachable and most consistent. 
“You give up everything”, he says, “‘in the form of claims; 
you receive everything back in the form of a divine 
presence.” That is his final position: a disinterested grati- 
tude. The secular beatitude there is no less profound than 
the je ne suis pas heureuse; je suis contente of La Valliere 
whom he quotes. After all, his main concern was not with 
life and nature “running on at full tilt”; that he could and 
did accept. “It is the spirit that asks to be saved from that 
insane predicament”; and he saves by opinionless, almost 
innocent immersion in the flux. And such a move can help 
us to understand, in a way more intuitive than that offered 
by Niebuhr, the true irony of American history: — that 
those most alive to what is unworthy are the least effectual. 

Santayana, confronted by a developing way of life, 
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eliminates less than, say, Malraux. That is the difference 
between an expansive unconcern and a constricting passion. 
Malraux evokes Oscar Wilde in having to repudiate all he 
cannot like. Santayana, in spite of his old-world cynicism, 
owed something to the divinely determined polity of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; not so much for what he believed as for 
the oddly messianic nature of his submissiveness. President 
Stiles of Yale spoke of “God’s American Israel’; but for 
Santayana everywhere was a spiritual Israel, and all men 
were chosen. As he saw it, Providence made no special dis- 
pensations, and the rapt conviction of a Jefferson could 
have been adopted equally aptly by any man in any situa- 
tion. What puzzled Santayana was to see his own undis- 
criminating attitudes being applied so narrowly to one 
society. His conclusion is that grace is available whenever 
men need it badly enough to have to secure it by their own 
means. And the aura of grace, though seeming-innocent and 
faineant, is what pervades his later writings. 

That all is blessed, and can be seen to be so by concen- 
trating on it, is a conviction that William Carlos Williams 
has inherited from Santayana, and which he implements by 
devoting his poetry just as indiscriminately to the American 
scene. (That an imagist poet like Dr. Williams can trans- 
cend appearances without impoverishing his sensuous 
awareness is a remarkable feat.) The effort of concentration 
is an act of sympathy which in turn assists people to new 
perception — in short, to new definitions of the poetic and, 
indeed, of any prized quality. Of course, the ostrich may be 
said to be concentrating when he buries his head. But when 
a man looks for solace, for grace, he moves outside the 
realm of responsibility. The spectator is participant, but can 
renounce or condone whatever he wishes. That is San- 
tayana’s defence: the world is an eloquence, could we but 
hear it. Beyond that, talk of responsibility amounts only to a 
man’s vague feeling that he must witness as much as he can 
when all is manifest divinity. His witness may be de- 
nounced as neo-Platonic; but he may well, like Carlos 
Williams, communicate in his writing that insight into 
cosmic order for the lack of which Gide’s Les Nourritures 
Terrestres and Hart Crane’s The Bridge become cloying 
and, too often, perverse. 

Santayana’s belief that the wisdom embodied in dogma 
and ritual is not truth or is not Good, but evokes an ideal 
which mental strength and serenity depend upon, resembles 
an idea of Simone Weil that “Goodness is the sole source of 
the sacred. Only good and those things that have some 
relation to goodness are sacred.” Wisdom, to Santayana, 
was an impersonal rhetoric: to Simone Weil, a mode of the 
sacred. “Everything that is impersonal in man is sacred”, 
she said, “and only that”. She, like Santayana, never over- 
rated the arts: she found them commendable but in no way 
sacred. The individual private and intact identity she 
valued, but only because “the personal is opposed to the 
impersonal . . . there can be a transition from one to the 
other.” Because the collective prevents an individual from 
operating in his own right, she (unlike the early Malraux) 
denied the collective any sacred value, and stressed that 
even the individual himself is valuable only in so far as he 
transcends himself in moving towards the good. 

So we come to a difference between getting things straight 
(Santayana) and getting things sloughed off. Where San- 
tayana is vague, recommending his own version of the 
everlasting yea, Simone Weil is precise, exacting and in- 
tolerant. Santayana, for all his sense of the actual world, 
lacks her fierce need of elimination. He, as well as distilling 
sweetness and light from the flux, comes to terms with the 
flux itself. She, no less intent on the flux, scorns it once she 
has extracted the good. “Spiritual progress”, she said, “is 
achieved through meditation.” Yes; but, for Santayana, that 
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meditation is an act of integration, of reconciliation; for 
her, a progressive rejection. 

Her “transcendent Good” transcends what she calls 
“gravity”: — all the mechanical forces which make us what 
we are. Exactly what we are, we do not know: for her, 
that is of little concern, for identity is what we transcend in 
penetrating to the Good. Identity is one of the forms of 
gravity; and, indeed, for her, the coherence which Santayana 
sought was merely an obstacle. For her, the developing 
edifice of one’s own thought brought into being standards, 
concepts and attitudes which begged the main question. 
“Privileges are by definition inequitable; base because they 
are not worth being desired.” ‘““The Greeks did not have the 
concept of rights. They had no word to express it. They 
were satisfied with the term justice.” Her anathema is the 
prescribed, the legislated. In fact, she often seems to con- 
demn whatever is made articulate, and to commend the in- 
choate. The power of thought, for her as for Santayana, 
is supreme: “people suppose that thinking does not pledge 
them, but it alone pledges us.” Her thinking is not towards 
rehabilitation but towards the void, which is life stripped 
of its familiars, of liberal and muddled tolerance; of exact 
and narrow prescription; of science, progress, arts and re- 
ligion. She proposes a purely metaphysical moment distilled 
from a synthesis of the elements she calls gravity. 


But -he does at least presuppose a synthesis, a sustained 
affiliation of the similar. (And in this affiliation, she often 
finds questionable analogies — witness her Christian in- 
terpretation of Sophocles’ Antigone.) In this she resembles 
Malraux as well as Pater. But the value of her synthesis 
consists not in itself but in its role of an apparatus: once 
she has integrated what she knows, she puts the lot to the 
crucible. Wnat Santayana makes the basis of habituation, 
sae burns. What Malraux in Les Voix du Silence elicits 
from art alone, she seeks in all modes of life and then 
extolls not as a marvel of affinity but for its ground in im- 
personality. Her method is severe, almost manic: it is 
capricious and obtuse. (She turns Fascistic Plato into a 
lukewarm creature addicted to half-truths: — he was not 
really an advocate of slavery; he really wanted to expel 
only those arts which were decadent.) But one of the 
fascinations of her method is the way she strengthens 
epigram with anecdote. In the severest sense, her feet are 
on the ground. She shows a practical mind which commands 
equally the abstract and the palpable. Her attention to the 
destruction of cities, to the torture-chamber, as to the 
everyday whim towards evil, is no less resolute than was 
that of Malraux in Le Temps du Mepris. Similarly, her 
passionate attention to religions other than Christianity 
prevented her from becoming a Christian. Here it was that 
her bent for elimination failed her. She extracted too much 
of what she needed from too many places. Instead, she 
recommended that men should study “the science of 
religions”, sensing with Arnold Toynbee that the weight 
of synthesis made worthwhile the lack of one recommended, 
unquestioned way. 


It is of course difficult to ‘““summarise” her thought; her 
Notebooks abound in contradictions; consistency of defini- 
tion was always slightly beneath her. But in fairness it 
should be said that in her fundamental paradox — elimina- 
tion by an attempt to experience everything, with herself 
the raw material of experiment — she is undeniably human, 
and astonishingly close to Santayana. That is enough to 
rebut the rather too easy criticism that those who are not 
happy easily propound ascetic views which do not bear on 
the art of living. Like Santayana, she may not ever have 
been happy; but there is no doubt that she sought the 
good life with avidity and staggering selflessness. 
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Canada’s Aircraft 
Industry 


Icarus 


® AS THE PRIME MINISTER of every underdeveloped 
country knows, secondary industry is the cachet of economic 
maturity. The number of textile factories one has, it seems, 
is as important as having a national flag. Canada, which is 
not entirely underdeveloped, has not been able to escape 
pursuit of the elusive pot of gold. 


This desire to cast off the traditional role of hewing wood 
and drawing water has produced striking results. In 1939, 
Canada’s aircraft industry produced fewer than 200 aircraft 
and employed 1,600 people. By 1956, it was the third largest 
industry in manufacturing, employing 35,500 people earn- 
ing $146,000,000. The gross selling price of the products 
was $355,000,000, down from the 1954 peak. 


Few industries are as controversial. Few have done as 
much to add skills to the labor force, or to subtract money 
from the taxpayers. 


In the thirties, a few aircraft plants existed: the market— 
and the returns—were small. Most of the aircraft which 
made the bush pilot a legendary figure were designed else- 
where and were imported or merely assembled in Canada. 
Yet building aircraft was not the intensely complex, fan- 
tastically expensive business it is now. The 1930 Vedette 
sold for $13,500; today’s Argus commands $4,850,000 from 
a benevolent government. A plane could be designed about 
as easily as a bridge, although it must be admitted that 
the former fell down more often than the latter. 


Of course, the War produced a great expansion in the 
industry. Almost overnight, British-designed Ansons were 
being built underneath the seats of a Montreal stadium, 
while improvised plants fashioned other designs. The 
Cornells, Tiger Moths, Catalinas, Hampdens, Lancasters, 
Mosquitoes and other types built in Canada were designed 
in either Great Britain or in the United States. The only 
aircraft of Canadian design were two trainers, the Finch 
and the Fort, more unique than successful. The sole war 
plane that had ever been designed in Canada was a pre-War 
biplane, and only one was built. 


Thus Canada ended the War, having built 16,418 aircraft, 
with considerable manufacturing capacity, but practically 
no design talent. The R.C.A.F., with vivid memories of how, 
after Pearl Harbor, it had pleaded with the Americans for 
a few Kittyhawk fighters, pressed for a strong aircraft 
industry. The Government agreed with the need, and as- 
sisted the industry in gaining a foothold. Trans-Canada Air 
Lines and Canadian Pacific Airlines were apparentiy pres- 
sured into buying obsolescent transports, a move that was 
later to cost T.C.A. money and prestige on its trans-Atlantic 
run. The manufacturers of the North Star have made a good 
deal of capital out of the export order received from British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. In fact, this order would 
have gone to American manufacturers except for the fact 
that the British-made engines of the North Star enabled 
B.O.A.C. to save dollars. It is noteworthy that C.P.A. re- 
placed its North Stars with older DC-4s as soon as it could. 
All good aircraft have “stretch”; that is, the basic design 
is such that the aircraft can be developed to take more 
power, fly farther, faster and higher, and carry more. The 
Douglas DC-6, which was a faster contemporary of the 
North Star, was stretched to the DC-6A, 6B and DC-7 
series. Over 1,000 DC-6s and DC-7s were built in the United 
States; only 70 North Stars were built in Canada. 
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It may be argued that the Government recognized the 
North Star’s limitations, but went ahead in order to get a 
peace-time aircraft industry established. The cost might be 
justified on this basis, if the industry hadn’t been in the 
taxpayers’ pockets ever since. As a collector of handouts, 
the aircraft industry is rivalled only by the farmers. 

This is not to say that the industry doesn’t make good 
products, or that we should not have one. The 1,800 Sabre 
fighters which were built in Montreal under American 
license added something to the country’s fund of skills. 
Moreover, with a Canadian engine, this fighter out-per- 
formed the corresponding American model. Complimentary 
things could also be said about the de Havilland Chipmunk, 
Beaver and Otter, the Canadair Argus and Avro Arrow. 
Canada can be proud of having built in such a short time 
design teams capable of such work. 

In the glow of self-satisfaction that follows success, one 
can easily forget its cost. When large numbers of a type 
are required, there are benefits to building under license. 
It is much harder to find a case for a distinctive Canadian 
design for local consumption, especially when but a few 
units are to be made. 

Some people, notably those who stand to gain from de- 
signing aircraft here, claim our allies will not license or sell 
modern aircraft. Consequently, they argue, countries which 
do not design their own war planes will be condemned to 
flying out-dated types. In fact, West Germany has just 
bought 300 Lockheed F-104s, the latest American fighter. 
This is a much more modern aircraft than anything Canada 
has in squadron service. Indeed, every one of the three 
fighters used by the Canadian Armed Forces is obsolete. In 
one sense, every aircraft is obsolete, since there is always 
something more modern being tested, about to fly, or on the 
drawing board. Canada’s fighters are just plain obsolete. 
Our enemies and our NATO partners have more modern 
aircraft in operational use. In the period during which 
Canada has had the F-86 Sabre in service, the Americans 
have introduced three types, each more modern than the 
last. Their Sabre was replaced by the Thunderstreak, which 
was superseded by the Super Sabre, and now the F-104 
Starfighter. A similar story can be told of the Avro Canada 
CF-100. Making our own aircraft does not free us from 
obsolescence: one must have money to replace aging types. 

The long period which Canada has kept the Sabre and 
CF-100 in service is recognition that we cannot afford to 
have the most modern equipment. A distinctive Canadian 
design like the Avro Arrow may give us a momentary lead 
over the Soviet Union or our allies, but Canada cannot afford 
to maintain this lead. Indeed it is doubtful if a country of 
17,000,000 can afford to spend a tenth of its defence budget 
on a single item which may not work. Should we have spent 
$387,000,000 on a plane which may not work, and which no 
one else will buy if it does? 

Let us suppose that the Arrow is superior to its current 
American counterpart. The Arrow could not be in squadron 
service until 1961, when the American F-108 will be flying. 
This plane will out-class the Arrow, although it might be 
1963 before the F-108 is operational. But no one suggests 
that we could afford to replace the Arrow with the F-108 
or with a type of our own design for several years after 
1963, if indeed there is another manned fighter. Thus home 
design does not ensure our having the most modern types. 
It is more likely to ensure high unit costs due to the small 
quantities ordered. 

In this connection, it is interesting to compare the state- 
ments to the Gordon Commission by the presidents of 
Canada’s two largest airframe manufacturers. The presi- 
dent of Canadair Ltd. stated, “The many advantages of 
standardization of military equipment with the United States 
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is recognized, and where a type exists which fills the require- 
ment of the RCAF it is made available to Canada under 
license arrangements at a small fraction of the cost of engi- 
neering, development and research.” The president of A. V. 
Roe Canada Ltd. said, “From the viewpoint of national 
security, which is the prime consideration, the case for 
design, development and production in Canada has been 
established. Economics are secondary. However, the evi- 
dence is that it costs no more to do our own design and 
development.” 

Any evidence we have seen supports the conclusion that 
economics is secondary. The main reason for having an air- 
craft industry in Canada is the desire to be self-sufficient in 
war-time. Air Force officers still recall the lack of spares 
which held up the Commonwealth Air Training Plan, and 
our lack of fighters at the time of Pearl Harbor. These 
experiences largely dictated our aircraft manufacturing 
policy. It is argued that in time of war, friendly nations 
would not be able to spare us aircraft and parts. Thus we 
need our own industry. Protagonists of this policy do not 
mention the fact that the fire-control system in the Canadian- 
built Avro CF-100 is made in the United States, as similar 
equipment will be in the Avro Arrow. Although the RCAF’s 
policy has not changed basically since the War, world con- 
ditions have. The U.S. would start any war far better armed 
than it was in 1941. Its crews are better trained and better 
prepared; its aircraft are numerically greater and relatively 
more modern and war-worthy. This preparedness would 
enable the U.S. to give its allies modern equipment, at 
least during a limited war. Canada would be in a preferred 
position, since our defence is vital to the United States. 
During the recent crisis in the Far East, American aircraft 
sent to Formosa included a squadron of Lockheed Star- 
fighters. These aircraft were so new that only three USAF 
squadrons had been equipped with them. 

In a full-scale atomic war, we would likely have to make 
do with what we have. No strategist expects such a war to 
last long enough for the Allies to tool up for all-out pro- 
duction, as was the case from 1939 to 1946. Defence Min- 
ister Pearkes has said that Canadian shipyards would likely 
be wiped out in the first attack (although he explained 
current orders for destroyer escorts as a way of retaining 
the industry’s potential for full war production). Thus, in 
the event of an all-out Russian attack, we should have 
nothing more to hide behind than nine CF-100 squadrons, 
plus the two American squadrons in Newfoundland and 
Labrador. 

The RCAF has maintained that its requirements are 
unique, that aircraft have to be designed especially for 
Canadian conditions. Unfortunately, the CF-100 and the 
Argus have been so unique that no one else has wanted to 
buy them, barring a lone order for Belgium. Now that the 
Royal Air Force has ordered its last manned fighter, the 
British aircraft industry is facing a drastic reorganization. 
Its future prosperity, if not its actual survival, will depend 
mainly upon export business. Its products are particularly 
valuable because they re-export very little imported material 
but large quantities of native brain-power and labor. Can- 
ada’s industry has not yet learned this lesson. Only de 
Havilland, which has achieved spectacular success overseas 
with its first three designs, has a record of export business. 
The other two aircraft manufacturers have relied mainly 
on Government business. Canadair captured an important 
order from Germany, but the number of other orders—all 
small—-can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

This is most disappointing because of the increasing com- 
plexity and cost of aircraft, and the desirability of amortizing 
these costs over a sizeable order. Although many countries 
in the world, like India, dabble in light aircraft, very few 
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attempt to design war planes. The design of trainers is 
reasonably straighforward, and there is a vast backlog of 
experience to go on. This is not true of modern fighter 
planes. Each designer attempts to be one jump ahead of the 
enemy bomber which will be flying at the time of his pro- 
posed fighter. This constant search for perfection has pushed 
performance into a region where little research has been 
done. The current world airspeed and altitude records are 
held by a production fighter, the U.S. Lockheed Starfighter. 
Despite the benefits of wind tunnels, rocket-borne models 
and computers, design is still partly a matter of art and 
partly of luck. 

The record-breaking Starfighter was grounded twice fol- 
lowing fatal crashes, as have many other modern planes. 
The reasons for the disasters are usually found in the end, 
but the risk of designing large modern aircraft is still con- 
siderable. Both Britain and the United States have made a 
practice of holding design competitions, the winner of which 
got the order. Even these are not a complete guarantee of 
success. The Swift fighter, designed by the firm which made 
the Spitfire, was a flop. The Hunter, built concurrently as 
insurance, also ran into trouble. When the guns were fired, 
the jet engine would stall, to the embarrassment of the pilot. 
This problem and others have been overcome, but they 
delayed the entry of the aircraft into service, and left 
Britain to rely on outdated Meteors until arrangements 
were made to borrow some Sabres from abroad. 

For many years, fighter aircraft carried guns of well- 
proven design. Today, almost each new fighter has a new 
guided missile to go with it. Thus the design problem is not 
merely one of making a good fighter, but an entire weapons 
system. Today the fighter is only as good as its guided 
missile, radar fire-control, navigation equipment and sup- 
porting ground equipment. Some of these individual items 
are as complex as the design of an entire fighter was in 1940. 
In Canada’s case, the Arrow may be a first-class machine, 
but if its guided missiles are unreliable or are “jammed” by 
the enemy, it is useless as a weapon. 

The British reckon the cost of developing and designing 
a new jet engine averages £15,000,000, or about the cost 
of three pre-World War II battleships. Consequently, few 
countries in the world are in the aircraft business. Apart 
from Canada and the Big Three, only Argentina, Spain, 
France, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia attempt 
to design war planes. Willi Messerschmitt and his opposite 
number from Focke Wulf have dabbled in jet fighters in 
Spain and Argentina respectively, but their designs have 
not gone into production. French fliers were among the 
world’s first, so their aircraft industry is old and well estab- 
lished. The same is true of Italy, but both countries have 
found it necessary to buy British and American aircraft and 
engines. Yet each is larger, more highly industrialized, and 
more experienced than Canada. Even the Fiat G.91, designed 
by a huge and resourceful firm, is a small, relatively un- 
sophisticated design. After two of her P.16 fighters crashed, 
Switzerland gave up and bought British Hunters. Sweden 
has produced some advanced designs, but has been careful 
not to undertake too many projects at once. She has con- 
centrated on fighters and trainers, but has also imported 
British Hunters and built British engines under license. 

No country of Canada’s size is attempting to design and 
build so many aircraft and engines; only Great Britain, the 
United States, the Soviet Union anc perhaps France can 
equal our programmes. One would not quarrel with them 
if all these projects were private ventures, or if the Govern- 
ment orders were for large numbers. The RCAF has for 
years been promoting standardization, but it is interesting 
that the CF-100, Nene-engined T-33, Argus, Chipmunk and 
North Star are unique Canadian products and not inter- 
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changeable with American machines. This trend is being 
perpetuated by current orders with Canadian aircraft firms. 
No American or, indeed, no orders other than the RCAF’s, 
have been received for the Avro Arrow, the Canadair CL-44 
and the Canadair CL-66 Cosmopolitan. 

The production of the last two aircraft and of the earlier 
Canadair CL-28 Argus illustrated the way the Government 
has pandered to the whims of the RCAF at the expense of 
the taxpayers. For example, the Air Force decided it needed 
a better anti-submarine plane than the converted Lancaster. 
In addition to buying Neptunes from the United States, it 
decided to redesign the Britannia air liner. The RCAF felt 
the Britannia’s prop-jet engines were not suitable for anti- 
sub work, so they re-engined the aircraft with piston engines. 
Hopes of selling the Argus to the United States were dashed 
when the U.S. Navy bought the prop-jet Electra for similar 
duties. As a result of the redesign undertaken in Canada, 
each Argus costs $4,850,000. Only 33 are to be built, and 
the prospects of overseas sales are not good. 

Development costs of aircraft are so high that from 75 
to 400 of a type must be built for a manufacturer to break 
even. If a company can persuade some paternal Government 
to pay for these engineering costs, future aircraft can be 
sold at competitive prices. There is no need then to sell 50 
or 100 aircraft before going into production as some Ameri- 
can firms have done with their private-venture air liners. 
As this is written, Canadair Ltd. in Montreal is building 
eight CL-44 transports for the RCAF. These are long-range 
versions of the Britannia air liner with newer engines. One 
wonders how the RCAF, supposedly in favor of standardi- 
zation, could be sold such a small quantity of such a unique 
aircraft at a unit price of $5,250,000. What justification— 
economic or otherwise—is there for tooling up to produce 
so few units of a big aircraft, which is certain not to sell in 
quantity? 

Alas, this fecklessness has spread. If building eight CL-44s 
is incomprehensible, then tooling up for the CL-66 is in- 
credible. The latter is a Convair 440 air liner with its usual 
piston engines replaced by Napier prop-jets. The Convair 
has been a popular air liner in world-wide use, but it has 
been eclipsed by the faster, more economical Vickers Vis- 
count. The Convairliner was going out of production when 
the British Napier firm proposed converting existing Con- 
vairliners to prop-jets as a means of updating them. Only 
the Brazilian air line REAL has agreed to this conversion; 
by way of contrast, over 400 Viscounts have been sold to 
over 50 users. It is not surprising that the RCAF, like 
TCA, wanted to replace its aging Dakotas with Viscounts. 
The Government apparently overruled the RCAF and 
ordered the outdated Convairliner back into production. The 
tooling for this obsolete aircraft was bought from Canadair’s 
San Diego affiliate, the Convair Division of General Dy- 
namics Corp. It is true that the Eland turbo-prop engines 
will help to update the aircraft, but one does not resume 
building steam locomotives in order to update them with 
Diesel engines. Moreover, this expense is being undertaken 
for the ridiculously small order of 13. 

Even officials in the aircraft industry have been appalled 
at this deal. Unfortunately, these propeller-driven white 
elephants have escaped the public’s notice. The record 
shows that the Canadian aircraft industry has had more 
support from the taxpayer than it deserves. If its products 
are as excellent as it claims, let it sell them in the markets 
of the world. - 


M. R. HALDI, B.Com. 


Public Accountant 


5 Huntley Street, Toronto, Canada - WA. 3-5708 
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Dawson on King 


Norman Ward 


>THE DAWSON BIOGRAPHY* of King brings together 
two of the most disparate personalities ever to appear on 
the Canadian stage, even, as here, at opposite ends. It is 
true that Dawson and King had in common a Liberal and 
thrifty background, and both sported the same oak when 
they signed their names. Both were generously endowed 
with intellect and energy. Both were enthusiastic amateur 
gardeners. Both were nationalists, King by youthful in- 
clination, Dawson (according to his own recollection) by a 
conviction that came to him after he was established as a 
professional scholar. 

While these similarities profoundly colour this book, 
one is nevertheless reminded on almost every page of 
differences between author and subject. Where Dawson 
was brisk and occasionally boisterous, King, still a young 
man, had a well developed gift for the non-committal 
phrase. Where Dawson was forthright and scorned dis- 
sembling, King had a capacity for deviousness which re- 
vealed itself even when he wrote to himself, in his in- 
credible diary. Where King “always demanded that any- 
one with whom he was associated should remain in sub- 
stantial agreement with him,” Dawson tended to look with 
suspicion on people who were too agreeable, and reserved 
some of his affection for those who boldly stood up to him. 
Where King satisfied himself early on fundamentals, and 
rarely deviated thereafter (King’s fundamentals left him 
free to move in almost any given direction, or not at all), 
Dawson, though he was conservative, and there were many 
areas of scholastic activity to which he did not extend so 
much as diplomatic recognition, had an alert open mind 
until his final illness overtook him. Dawson, who says of 
King that he was ‘always reluctant to venture into the 
unknown,” turned his back on a distinguished career as 
teacher and politicial scientist to attempt his first biography 
when well on in his fifties. 

Two special considerations should be borne in mind when 
assessing this book. One is that the book represents the 
judgment of the mature Dawson on a relatively young 
King. It ends with King’s career as prime minister just 
over the threshold, while he was still unsure of himself 
in the House of Commons. Half the book deals with King’s 
life before his fortieth birthday, and much of that with his 
youth and education, and his first years as a precocious 
civil servant in a bureaucracy where anybody of average 
ability would probably have stood out. Dawson was always 
attracted by industrious young men, and said more than 
once that university students were the salt of the earth. 


The other consideration is that the book covers a period 
which permits its author to conclude by dwelling at length 
on one of his great intellectual loves, the development of 
Dominion status. Dawson was a chief chronicler and propa- 
gator of information concerning that constitutional change, 
for whatever his earlier convictions, he brought to nation- 
alism in all its phases the zeal of the convert. He devoted 
much time to delineating the main political institutions of 
Canada as a national state. He is thus, as a biographer, 
still very much at home throughout most of his text. 

Many unpleasant things can be said about the young 
King. Springing full-headed from a deeply religious family 
in which a strong affection abounded, matched only by the 
morbid expression which the members gave to it in their 


*William Lyon Mackenzie King: A Political Biography, Volume I, 
1874-1923: R. MacGregor Dawson; University of Toronto Press; 
pp. XIV, 521; $7.50. 
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letters and diaries, King by his late teens was a snob and 
a prig. He used his diary to dramatize every decision he 
had to make, and while ready to give Providence credit 
for everything that turned out to be in his interests, he 
nevertheless minimized the chances of Providence making 
any mistakes; Providence was, indeed, kept fully informed 
at all times of his needs and ambitions. He had barely 
left home before he became a social climber, with an almost 
pathological trait for making contacts that would be useful 
to him. His first major triumph as prime minister, achieved 
at the Imperial Conference of 1923, foreshadowed much 
that was to come, for it saw him working with skill and 
tenacity to keep a considerable number of people, all as 
well intentioned as himself, from accomplishing anything 
whatever. 

Other politicians in 1923 felt variously irritated and un- 
fulfilled, as some readers of this book will feel. Yet all 
roads in this book lead to the same inescapable conclusion: 
King was an extraordinarily able young man. His academic 
career, while not dazzling, was well above average in dis- 
tinction; it is typical of King that he received his Ph.D. by 
submitting as his dissertation a collection of official reports 
he had written for another purpose. His interest in welfare 
was genuine, though his associations in both the welfare and 
labour fields leave him open to the charge that he looked 
at each from too narrow a vantage point; but his faith in 
the trade unionism of his day (which, his mind free of 
doctrinaire restrictions, he understood better than many of 
his critics) is clear, and in conciliation his record was one 
which any of us who attempt it today might envy. His 
attitude towards labour disputes was solidly middle-class: 
he could be an objective and sympathetic observer, provided 
that disputes were fought on both sides with a sense of fair 
play. “Human conflicts, he had found, were usually cap- 
able of settlement if people would agree to submit their 
differences to discussion and make an honest effort to 
appreciate one another’s point of view.” (He had read 
Marx as a student, but without being impressed. ) 


King’s views on human conflicts provide the key to his 
political character. King was, Dawson concludes (and the 
evidence gives overwhelming support), “at heart a pragma- 
tist who was primarily concerned with achieving concrete 
results . . . an opportunist, but with principles.” A politi- 
cal party, to King, was an institution for disseminating and 
carrying out ideas and policies, while uniting enough diverse 
groups to provide the necessary strength on which to base 
action. There is clearly little room for discipline, either in 
regard to ideas or party organization, when King’s phi- 
losophy and theory of party are put together. Ideas and 
policies that threaten party unity are taboo, and a leader 
might “well confuse the retention of office with the necessity 
of maintaining party unity.” King did just that, and more: 
“King’s tactics enabled him to secure and retain office — 
the indispensable first step. But King, too frequently, 
stopped right there . . . his policies slipped into the mire 
of pure expediency.” 

This is undoubtedly true; but Dawson also establishes 
that King’s expediency (which he contrasts with Meighen’s 
intractability) was founded on a strong initial orientation, 
at least partly sentimental, towards a steady improvement 
in welfare services generally, and towards Canadian nationa- 
lism. He was not the’ first nationalist, but he was certainly 
the first prime minister to approach welfare matters, as a 
proper concern of the state, out of original conviction. It 
is possibly true that what ultimately moved him towards 
welfare policies was nothing more than his desire for power 
—not conviction, in short, but Coldwell; there is much in 
the book to make one wonder if a prime minister of liberal 
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tendencies can have convictions, apart from a general atti- 
tude against sin and in favour of virtue, provided that he is 
never required to define either. 

Still (though King’s celebrated residence at Hull House 
lasted less than two months) he was neither ignorant of, 
nor opposed to, intervention in the interests of human wel- 
fare, including state intervention. This is to assert his 
beliefs in a negative fashion, but with King that is perfectly 
fair; that is the way he often employed them himself. 
Paradoxically, he was perfectly frank about his views just 
before he was elected party leader, and Dawson agrees 
with Hutchison that the Liberal party had no idea what it 
was getting when he was chosen. 

Appraisals of Dawson’s book on King, as some published 
comments have already shown, tend to become involved 
with the critics’ like or dislike of King. Though I might 
with justice claim a certain objectivity in regard to King, I 
cannot do the same with his biographer. For what a sub- 
jective opinion is worth, Dawson’s biography is a remark- 
ablely good book, and a surprising one. Nothing in the 
cool sparse prose which Dawson employed so effectively in 
his other works prepares one for the warmth and insight 
that particularly mark the early chapters of his essay on 
King. Little that Dawson wrote or said about institutions 
suggested the shrewdness of his comments on the individual 
proclivities of his main protagonists: on King as student, 
labour expert, civil servant and politician, and on Meighen 
as debater, party leader, and campaigner. 

No doubt like many another who thought he knew R. 
MacGregor Dawson well, I find in his first biography much 
evidence of aspects of his mind and character of which I 
was unaware. It is impossible to express the satisfaction 
that accompanies the discovery that Dawson, in his sixties, 
produced that rare phenomenon, a book of infinite promise. 


Commons Comment 
D. M. Fisher 


GOSSIP IS that the Conservative members were warned 
at their initial caucus of the session that they must stand 
confidently together in the face of opposition criticism and 
any public unrest over governmental policy and actions. 
The warning, true or not, seems hardly necessary when one 
measures the continuing intensity of Conservative rever- 
ence for Mr. Diefenbaker. The only maverick to emerge 
has been Charles Van Horne, M.P. for Restigouche-Mada- 
waska, and he has always been restive. Not a cabinet 
minister has grown markedly in stature so that he stands 
out sharply from his colleagues. Not an heir-apparent is in 
sight, although Mr. Howard Green is undoubtedly the chief 
lieutenant; a benign figure with a hard, almost rude capa- 
city for party slashing in the House; a perfect foil for the 
grandiloquence of the prime minister and too old to be a 
rival. 

It is commonplace that no French-Canadian member of 
the cabinet has emerged as leader of the Quebec bloc, 
although Raymond O’Hurley overshadows Balcer, Comtois, 
and Courtemanche. Despite rumours of Quebec discontent, 
the marriage within the Conservative parliamentary group 
of so many disparate elements and viewpoints has been 
strikingly successful. It is explainable only by the PM’s 
transcendent grip. He seems as accomplished as Mackenzie 
King in keeping backbenchers obedient and anonymous. 
Their mood, of course, is less exuberant than last year. In 
a quiet way, they seem to share a unanimity that Canada 
faces many problems; and there is almost an unanimity in 
a lack of answers to them. Perhaps there is no need with 
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trust so strong. Mr. Diefenbaker is not likely to get any 
useful innovations or ideas from the ranks, merely reactions 
to the constituencies’ pulse. The ministers and their aides 
or the ranging eclecticism of the chief, himself, will domi- 
nate government action. Pressure groups such as the 
Chambers of Commerce, the CMA, the CCL, the Wheat 
Pools, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, or bank 
presidents and provincial premiers tend to initiate discus- 
sion and legislation at Ottawa to a greater degree than 
members of parliament, especially government members. 
Their cast of thought is derivative, not original or probing. 
This is not to say the present government members are 
not good, often excellent, representatives of their constitu- 
ents’ interests. The careful, calculated way the PM has 
handed out trips, honours, and patronage, has brought a 
nice humility into the ranks, much different from the 
“young men in a hurry” air of last year. 
It is often claimed the Tory back-benchers teem with 
exceptional young political talent. This may be but oppor- 
tunities to spot such brilliance are few. In my opinion, the 
two stunning bearers. of ability, as yet unrewarded, are 
Arthur Maloney, the Toronto criminal lawyer, and Noel 
Dorion, supposedly a Duplessis man, from Bellechasse. The 
Quebec Liberals grudgingly respect Mr. Dorion so much he 
must have an unusual position. His only laurel so far has 
been a place on the NATO parliamentary junket. While 
Mr. Maloney has been somewhat stilted in the chamber, 
there is a cerebral and organized note to his remarks which 
places him ahead of most of the cabinet in ability. Unluck- 
ily for him, the Toronto region is heavily represented in 
the cabinet. A similar curse may lay upon Heath Mac- 
Quarrie from P.E.I., one of the two genuine academics in 
the House. MacQuarrie has little public flair and a deal 
of pomposity; gainsaying this is substantial historical know- 
ledge and the art to present it. 
The men who led last session’s committees are not likely 
to be promoted to ministerial posts; most of them were 
too old or too long around Ottawa without making a 
noticeable mark. The exceptions here are Art Smith of 
Calgary, C. A. Cathers of York North, and Bob McLeave 
of Halifax. Smith headed the Estimates Committee with 
dignity and drive. Cathers has presence and a wide busi- 
ness experience; further, he is a genuine conservative. This 
latter point may not be an asset, added as it is to the 
Toronto blight and an age above the median. McLeave is 
a radical with considerable ambition. 
Young Sandy Best from Halton has the advantages of a 
noted Canadian name, financial independence, and a schol- 
arly reputation, but he has not shown any great intentions. 
My evidence is embarassingly incomplete but my guess 
on likely candidates for promotion would include Lloyd 
Crouse of Queens-Lunenburg, Dick Bell of Carleton, Marcel 
Lambert of Edmonton, Ernie Broome of Vancouver South, 
Werner Jorgenson of Provencher, Ken More of Regina, 
Harry McQuillan of Comox-Alberni, Heber Smith of 
Simcoe North, and John Pratt of Dorval. At least these 
men have shown a toughness and competence in the House 
and in Committee in the rather small opportunities afforded 
them. Three of the most thrusting Tories are David Walk- 
er, Toronto Rosedale, Erik Nielsen from the Yukon, and 
Eldon Wooliams from Bow River. Wooliams has affinities 
with Van Horne: handsome, glib, vigorous, and expert at 
diatribes. 
It is axiomatic that prime ministers have more to con- 
sider than ability or colour when they chose ministers and 
parliamentary secretaries; perhaps, even more in the keep- 
ing of them, e.g. Sidney Smith. So far Mr. Diefenbaker 
has tended to reward loyalty and length of service, suggest- 
ing that no amazing cabinet shuffles are in prospect, that 
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promotion will be a slow, piece-meal, and scaled matter. 
He appears to have more talent among the victors of ’57 
than among the ’58 additions. His Ontario and B.C. mem- 
bers seem the more able regional groups, the least able 
seems to be the rural contingent from the Prairies. The 
Quebec group is largely a mystery. 

Mr. Pearson could well use some of the thrusters the 
Conservatives must muffle. Once past the Martin-Pickers- 
gill-Chevrier trio his resources seem unproven and unexcep- 
tional. Benedickson and Mcllraith are capable, without 
much bite or flair; neither is industrious in the Pickersgill 
fashion. H. J. Robichaud of Gloucester, N.B. is a persis- 
tent and rasping attacker. Alexis Caron proved unexpected- 
ly dogged and humourous last session. Yvon Dupuis is 
very young, vitriolic; once a thorn to Mr. Duplessis at 
Quebec, he could be the most accomplished orator in the 
House. Paul Hellyer, the new, old addition, and Lucien 
Cardin from Sorel are touted as future strong men. In the 
main, the Liberals appear to have little other potential, 
saving the fighting spirit and very independent approach of 
Mervyn Hardie from the Territories and Carter from 
Burin-Burgeo. When one looks back, however, on the Con- 
servatives in opposition it is hard to recall that more than 
five or six stood out from a pack of about the same size. 

So much depends on Pearson. By the end of last August 
his persistence and good humour in the Chamber were 
evoking a loyalty and support from followers who seemed 
apathetic in May. He has top-notch research and speech- 
writing support in Maurice Lamontagne and Allen Mac- 
Earchen, former professors of economics. Wit and sophisti- 
cation seem to have little place in the Canadian Commons 
or on the hustings. These qualities impress far less than 
hearty partisanship, sturdy nay-saving, or even crassness. 
The Liberal leader tends to toss away his punch lines, just 
as he seems to simper or giggle when he does make a par- 
tisan score. On foreign affairs where he should put to blush 
either the individual or the sum of knowledge and insight 
in the House, he plays down his lore, his ideas, and his 
former contribution, much to the advantage of both the 
PM and Mr. Smith. 

Ed Copps of Saturday Night has commented, I feel 
accurately, on the Liberal disrespect for the sincerity and 
intellectual grasp of the Prime Minister. One might guess 
that this disrespect may extend almost to contempt on the 
part of Mr. Pearson. But the popular view of such an 
attitude and the facade of courtliness within the House 
would place the restraint of political carefulness and mere 
manners upon any revelation of it. Furthermore, either 
nastiness or viciousness would seem to be out of character 
in Mr. Pearson. In the long run, he has some very engag- 
ing personality traits that should appeal to the Canadian 
electorate. If his wit was more homespun and his sophis- 
tication less apparent or self-denying, he could be a stronger 
counter in ’61 or ’62 to his more flamboyant and ‘beloved’ 
opponent. 

All this is on the personality and hunch level. What 
about the Liberal policy and the program? Today and 
probably through the next election campaign, government 
and politics will center around a short-term view of the 
economy and the administration’s relationship to it. It is 
hard to see how Mr. Pearson or anyone else can work out 
quickly any progressive policy or program which will 
seem distinct from that offered by the Prime Minister. The 
hiatus in the old provincial rights controversy promises to 
last a long time. The business community would approve 
a Liberal party that took a stand against extension of 
social security and for tax cuts or that talked boldly of 
limiting labour’s power in the name of individual liberty. 
A switch in these directions, however, would be uncom- 
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fortably abrupt, almost a denial of much of the Liberal 
achievement; and no one is very sure the business com- 
munity marshals many votes. In addition, attempts out- 
side the Liberal party to polarize labour support in a left- 
wing party would make such a switch almost suicidal. 

Most issues facing us now are in a haze because the Con- 
servative policy has been so cautious. There are the hack- 
neyed issues still going: high or low tariff, tight money or 
easy money, pro-Communist or pro-USA, more or less sub- 
sidies for agricultural products, etc. But the issues do not 
fundamentally divide the Liberals and the Conservatives. 
Most of the problems are going to be settled, if at all, 
empirically, by compromise, with the PM’s eye on future 
votes and the allaying of regional unrest when it begins to 
boil. In such an atmosphere, parliamentary activity is 
more propitious for the government than -the opposition. 
Debate and criticism is much more likely to toss up a 
personality and minor squalls rather than clear-cut policy 
differences. A weakness in numbers, a lack of strong per- 
sonalities, both seem to set a dour prospect for the Liberals, 
and even more so for the CCF. This may be a lively ses- 
sion but one should not bet on it. Even less is it likely to 
be a major period of redefinition in party positions. 


The University 


Quarterlies 


Robert L. McDougall 


®I BEGIN MY PIECE oppressed by the recollection that 
Louis Dudek, leading off this series on our periodicals some 
months ago with an article on “the role of little magazines 
in Canada”, took time to label the university quarterlies 
“dull” and “pot-bellied”. I recall also that he glossed the 
words “dull” and “pot-bellied” by saying that the publica 
tions in question were “stuffed with culture and ‘scholar- 
ship’”’, and that they showed a perverse addiction to “old 
standards” in “an alien and chaotic world”. Still, if the 
atmosphere created by these words is less than friendly, I 
am heartened by one thing. Plainly Mr. Dudek pronounces 
such naturally inoffensive words as “standards”, “culture”, 
and “scholarship” as if he had smelled a bad smell; and 
language loaded in this fashion has one great virtue, which 
is that it can be easily unloaded and made to serve a 
different turn. Perhaps, after all, we need only shift the 
weight of assumption about what is good for the spiritual 
health of the country to another quarter. This done, “old 
standards” may be seen as highly serviceable in ‘an alien 
and chaotic world”; and if we take the word “stuffed” to 
mean “well stocked”, and remove the black crepe which 
Mr. Dudek has attached in a moment of bleak defiance to 
the words “culture” and “scholarship”, we are left, surely, 
with a flattering description of publications of a certain 
type. We sit now in another seat, from whose vantage 
point the university quarterlies appear, not “dull” and ‘“‘pot- 
bellied’, but “lively” and “lean”. 

I shall have more to say about the “culture” and 
“scholarship” of these periodicals in a moment. In the 
meantime I am not sure how long I can go on speaking about 
the University of Toronto Quarterly, Queen’s Quarterly, 
and the Dalhousie Review as if they addressed the public 
with a single face; for of course they do not. Yet there is 
beyond any doubt a generic similarity in their features, 
and I think there is much to be gained from staying as long 
as possible with descriptions of the type. As it happens, 
this type has Canadian marks upon it, which are the result 
not so much of acts of will on the part of individual persons 
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as of a kind of slow coercion accomplished under the in- 
fluence of unobtrusive but real traditions in the intellectual 
life of the country. It would therefore seem more profitable 
to relate all three quarterlies, however briefly, to develop- 
ments in our cultural history than to seize hastily upon the 
fact that Queen’s Quarterly and the Dalhousie Review pub- 
lish short stories and poems as well as articles, whereas the 
Toronto Quarterly does not. 

A hint of the common strand which unites the Toronto 
Quarterly, Queen’s Quarterly, and the Dalhousie Review is 
found in the fact that all three belong in their origins to the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. Dates of initial 
publication may seem to belie this, since the first issue of 
tiie Dalhousie Review appeared in 1921, and the first issue 
of the Toronto Quarterly as late as 1931. But Queen’s 
Quarterly began publication in the summer of 1893, and 
within a few years plans were on foot to combine the re- 
sources of three other universities in support of a second 
university quarterly. The ground for this venture having 
been prepared by McGill, which from 1901 to 1906 pub- 
lished its own McGill University Magazine, a periodical 
called simply the University Magazine was from 1907 to 
i920 issued jointly by a committee drawn from McGill, 
loronto, and Dalhousie. Except for the ten years between 
1921 and 1931 during which the University of Toronto was 
not represented in the field, all three quarterlies now in 
existence can trace their roots back to the turn of the 
present century. 

Assuming that this coincidence of origins indicates a 
common response to the general state of periodical publica- 
tion in the nineties, what gap did the university quarterlies 
move in to fill? The dominant type of Canadian periodical 
throughout the latter half of the nineteenth century was the 
review. This type, which drew some of its characteristics 
from the erudite and refined miscellanies of colonial days, 
reached the high point of its development in the publication 
between 1872 and 1882 of the Canadign Monthly and 
Vational Review. Like the Fortnightly the Contempor- 
ary ieview, which were its nearest English counterparts, 
thie Canadian Monthly was a serious magazine in a serious 
century. But it had its special marks too, and these re- 
lected a growing native tradition. It was committed ex- 
plicitly to the national scene; yet it viewed this scene with 
detachment and balanced its local interests with a sturdy 
cosmopolitanism. In politics it was non-partisan. And, 
most important, it interpreted very liberally indeed its 
avowed aim of cultural extension: published long articles on 
literature, politics, science, religion, philosophy, and history, 
as well as fiction and poetry; took seriously its responsi- 
bilities for both retrospective and current reviewing; in 
addition, commented on topics of the day and ran special 
columns on music, art, and drama. If, on the other hand, 
the range of coverage was great, the tone maintained by 
the publication was scholarly. The majority of its con- 
tributors, in fact, were either members of staff in universities 
or men who preserved very close ties with academic life. 

In 1882, however, lacking adequate support from sub- 
scribers, the Canadian Monthly ceased publication; and 
diminishment of the type began. Something like a legitimate 
successor appeared soon after in the Week, which in 1883 
inherited from the Canadian Monthly many of the latter’s 
editorial principles, much of its scholarly tone, and a good 
number of its contributors. But the Week addressed itself 
unequivocally to the consideration of current event and 
opinion; moreover, in keeping with its general ‘bent, it 
adopted the short article as its standard form of presenta- 
tion. In any event, the Week came to an enf in 1896. 
Another and initially more promising successor was the 
Canadian Magazine, begun in 1893. But here again there 
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was evident a divergence from the review type, this time in 
the direction of the semi-popular “quality” magazine of the 
type represented by Harper’s New Monthly in the United 
States. In sum, then, by the end of the nineteenth century 
the line of the scholarly and broadly cultural review which 
had reached its peak in the Canadian Monthly had virtually 
disappeared from the Canadian scene. 

Precisely why this should have happened is a question 
too complex to answer here in full. But the change taking 
place in the whole field of periodical publication can be 
epitomized in a few facts. In the United States the out- 
standing development between 1885 and 1905 was the 
emergence in formidable strength of the mass-circulation 
weeklies and monthlies: Collier’s, McClure’s, McCall’s, 
Cosmopolitan, The Ladies Home Journal, and Saturday 
Evening Post. In Canada the corresponding development 
was, as usual when such parallels are sought, less dramatic; 
but the evidence, slight as it is, seems conclusive. Thus, the 
Canadian Home Journal was launched in this crucial period; 
and MacLean’s Magazine, which is Canada’s closest approxi- 
mation to the type of the mass-circulation periodical, can 
trace its origins back to an enterprise begun under the title 
of Busy Man’s Magazine in 1896. I imagine the Canadian 
list might be a good deal longer if it were not for the fact 
that it was in these very years around the turn of the 
century that the flow of American publications into the 
Canadian market swelled from a stream to a flood. 

The “popular” magazine identified as the emergent dis- 
ruptive force, the whole situation becomes clear. Canadian 
periodical enterprise had come to a parting of the ways as 
the nineteenth century ran out. The essentially scholarly 
publication designed to appeal to a reasonably wide audience 
was no longer viable as a commercial undertaking. New 
developments were likely to depend on the acceptance by 
the periodicals of one area or another of specialization — 
notably, the kind of specialization represented on the one 
hand by the “popular” magazine, and on the other by the 
‘“Jearned” journal. Subsidization, of course, would make 
possible the existence of the latter. 

Let me return now to Mr. Dudek’s description of the 
university quarterlies as “stuffed with culture and 
‘scholarship’”’. Ugly connotations removed, this is just 
about their proper measurement historically. But with one 
important reservation to be noted. As was to be expected, 
in the early decades of the present century the universities 
moved steadily into the area of specialization commended 
to them by the failure of the review-type publication and 
the rise of the “popular” magazine. What might further 
have been expected, however, was that the acceptance by 
the universities, as institutions, of responsibility for 
scholarly publication would soon be transformed into much 
more rigorously specialized enterprises carried on in the 
name of particular disciplines within the universities them- 
selves. And in a measure this was indeed to happen: wit- 
ness the Canadian Historical Review, the Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, Phoenix, and a few 
others. Nevertheless, it is a fact of great significance that 
the universities from the beginning cast their lot another 
way — in short, held fast to the old ideal represented by the 
scholarly review. For the first editor of the Toronto 
Quarterly, writing his opening piece in 1931, the old ideal 
was that of a “gentleman’s magazine” — “described by our 
forefathers”, he noted, “as amusing because it was reminis- 
cent of all the nine Muses, and instructive because it was con- 
cerned with serious topics competently treated”. Ten years 
before, the first editor of the Dalhousie Review had written 
his salutation: “What we have in mind”, he had said, “is 
the need of that public, concerned about the things of the 
intellect and the spirit, which desires to be addressed on 
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problems of general import and in a style that can be 
generally understood.” And a mentor of Queen’s Quarterly, 
recalling in 1954 the tradition in which for sixty years the 
periodical had done its best work, had this to say: “A 
genuine and vital university function is served by a journal 
which is concerned with ideas, with our heritage, literary, 
philosophical and scientific, and with the rational assessment 
of public affairs, in a journal which is written by persons 
who in some degree or in some field are learned but who 
do not write for the specialist.” The consonance of voices 
is unmistakable. Today, therefore, the combined files of 
the three quarterlies, spread over many decades, testify 
emphatically to the realization of another intention than 
that represented by the rigorously “learned” journal: the 
dissemination both within and without the university circle 
of the products, humanely interpreted, of the widest pos- 
sible range of scholarly investigation. In this setting Mr. 
Dudek’s phrase, “stuffed with culture and ‘scholarship’ ”’, 
takes on another meaning than the one he has assigned to it. 


Indeed I shall so far risk Mr. Dudek’s wrath as to say 
that the value of the service performed by the university 
quarterlies within the larger tradition of periodical publica- 
tion in Canada seems to me very great. It is a service which 
in kind and in quality has few counterparts elsewhere in 
the English-speaking world. Defence of the quarterlies, 
however, is not really my business, except to the extent 
that description of the role they have traditionally accepted 
is in itself a measure of their justification. In any event, 
to go further would mean putting not so much the univer- 
sity quarterlies on trial as the universities themselves. This 
is certainly something that should be done from time to 
time, but not now. 


I said at the outset that I did not know how long I 
could go on speaking about the university quarterlies as if 
they addressed the public with a single face. Evidently a 
considerable disiance, for I am almost finished. And I have 
no regrets. The reader who is interested will discover on 
inquiry that (as already indicated) Queen’s Quarterly and 
the Dalhousie Review publish limited amounts of poetry and 
fiction, whereas the Toronto Quarterly publishes none. He 
may discover other things: for instance, that the Toronto 
Quarterly does its special stint for the nation by putting 
out a yearly review-supplement called “Letters in Canada”, 
whereas Queen’s Quarterly and the Dalhousie Review per- 
form a similar service more generally by giving special 
place, in a way that the Toronto Quarterly does not, to 
articles on Canadian subjects; that both the Dalhousie 
Review and Queen’s Quarterly identify themselves much 
more closely with current event and opinion than the 
Toronto Quarterly does; and that on the whole Queen’s 
Quarterly is a more scholarly publication than the Dalhousie 
Review, and the Toronto Quarterly much more like the strict 
type of the “learned” journal than either. And at this 
stage the reader will no doubt discover that there are also 
differences in quality to be noted — differences in quality, 
moreover, within the files of each of the quarterlies as well 
as between the members of the group. But when he has 
done all this, and perhaps more, I do not think he will 
have come up with anything that seriously denies the unity 
of the tradition I have attempted to describe. And I might 
add that if further evidence of this unity is needed it can 
be found in the way in which the quarterlies revise them- 
selves from time to time. For when they do this, as the 
Toronto Quarterly did in 1955 and the Dalhousie Review 
earlier this year, they treat themselves to new covers — and 
then for the rest apparently do nothing so much as haul 
themselves up again to the tradition in which, in greater 
or less degree, they have grown slack. In other words, on 
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these occasions which follow periodic crises of conscience 
they change in quality, perhaps in imaginative scope, but 
not fundamentally in kind. 

As a last word, and departing somewhat from description, 
I should like to raise a question about the audience reached 
by the university quarterlies. At a generous estimate the 
combined circulation figure for the three, in terms of paid-up 
subscriptions, is less than 4000 — about 1000 each for the 
Toronto Quarterly and the Dalhousie Review, and perhaps 
1800 for Queen’s Quarterly. Of course stepped up printings 
for special issues and extensive library circulations mean 
that many more than 4000 readers are in touch with what is 
going on in one or other of these periodicals. But I wonder 
if even this maximum audience might not be substantially 
larger than it is. Surely it ought to be larger if, as I have 
tried to show, it is a principal aim of the quarterlies to 
provide for the extension of humane learning. I do not 
mean to imply that they should proceed to “sell” themselves, 
in the sense in which that word is commonly understood 
in the magazine market — that is, adapt their content and 
presentation to the tastes of something like a mass audience 
— for this would mean a negation of the aims of scholar- 
ship, and indeed of almost everything the universities stand 
for. There is, however, another type of “sell’’ possible, 
and it is one which poses no threat to the integrity of the 
quarterlies. These publications, it seems to me, have a 
tendency to sleep beneath a bushel — secure perhaps in 
their subsidies, tranquil under the care of editors given too 
little time and too little help to look properly to their 
needs. Subscription lists that are too small to begin with 
may therefore sink to unbelievably low levels almost un 
noticed. I have been told, for example, that there have 
been periods in the distinguished history of the Toronto 
Quarterly when it was distributed to fewer than 100 in 
dividual subscribers. I mean simply, then, that circulation 
needs dynamic attention. I mean that the university quarter 
lies owe it to themselves and the fine tradition in which 
they serve to make their presence known conclusively — to 
scholars, teachers, librarians, writers, artists, and whoever 
else may be considered to have a stake in “things of the 
intellect and the spirit’. Advertising is the word, and it is 
not a word to be despised in this context. 


Duplicity 


A pearly mare with velvet hooves 

rode over me the other night and 

beat my melting flesh into the bed. 

Her milk-white flanks 

sheened with silken sweat 

shuddered to the goad of my cruel spur 
and with a moan of pain she bit the reins 
and galloped in a frenzy while I clung 
with soaring heart to goad her on. 


White ghosts we swept across the heath 
the wind was whistling through her teeth 
her matted mane of clinging strands 

gave a clutch to my weak hands 

and sweating slime she reared her head 
to trample me upon the bed. 


She gave a quick ecstatic sigh 
seared my soul and drained my eve 
and threw me from her flanks to die. 


Thomas Telfer 
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Teachers to the 
Barricades: Japanese 


Politics in 1958 


R. P. Dore 


PA SOCIETY THAT IS TIRED of discussing education 
is tired of life. By this criterion neither Japan nor Canada 
would have much difficulty in proving its vitality. But there 
is a world of difference between the mild soul-searchings 
which have afflicted North America since the appearance 
of sputnik and the, sometimes bloody, battles which have 
disturbed the Japanese educational world. In Canada there 
is a basic consensus between the political parties concerning 
the broad outlines of the type of society we want and the 
type of people we wish to people it; education is not pri- 
marily a political issue. In Japan it is. 

Like most political issues, the issue in Japan is in part a 
conflict of ideologies and in part a struggle for power. The 
main protagonists are the Government and the conservative 
Liberal- Democratic Party on the one hand, and the Teachers’ 
Trade Union and its supporters the General Council of 
Unions and the Socialist Party on the other. The ideological 
i sue between them can only be understood as part of the 
process of adjustment to the political and social revolution 
brought by defeat and the Occupation reforms. Before 1945 
education was not a social service communally provided for 
the benefit of the nation’s citizens; it was an instrument of 
public policy, provided by the State to strengthen the State, 
by imparting useful skills and training patriotic citizens who 
could be relied on to work industriously and cooperate 
loyally with their leaders. 

The reforms of education which took place after 1945 
followed logically from the rejection of the authoritarianism 
and nationalism which had brought Japan to defeat. The 
feeling of the conservative politician today is that these 
reforms went too far. It is not so much the “Americanisa- 
tion” of the educational system that is at stake: the revamp- 
ing of secondary education into junior and senior highs, the 
social studies, the core curricula, the project methods and 
the rest of the paraphernalia. In a sense one complaint is 
that education was not Americanised enough; no substitute 
was found for the American inculcation of patriotism, the 
talks on the Constitution, the rituals surrounding the flag. 
The baby of ‘proper national pride’ was thrown out in the 
hath-water of nationalism. The Marxist-influenced professors 
of history who wrote the new text-books (now chosen by local 
teachers and education committees instead of prescribed 
by the central government) were more concerned to point 
out the errors than the glories of Japan’s past. In the name 
of fostering a ‘spirit of independence’ declared by the Fun- 
damental Education Law of 1948 to be a prime object of 
education, children were taught to see what was wrong with 
their society rather than to love it. Old-fashioned parents 
complained that their children did not know the national 
anthem — and had a deplorable tendency to answer back. 

It has been obvious for some time that the products of 
such an education tend not to vote for conservative parties. 
This has given a certain urgency to the Liberal-Democrats’ 
feeling that something should be done to redress the balance. 
Their efforts to change matters have, however, been ham- 
pered by two factors. Firstly, the post-war reforms decen- 
tralised educational administration and drastically reduced 
the Ministry of Education’s control over teaching appoint- 
ments, text-books and curricula. Secondly, the Teachers’ 
Trade Union, nearly half a million strong and under militant 
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left-wing leadership (left enough to have opposed the send- 
ing of a protest to the Hungarian Government after Nagy’s 
execution) has constituted itself the watch-dog of ‘demo- 
cratic education’ and has made good use of that still potent 
bogey, the spectre of the pre-war past. They have, that is to 
say, charged that the conservatives seek merely to recreate 
the regimented nationalistic society of pre-war Japan and 
that in doing so they are acting as the lackeys of Mr. Dulles 
who wishes to breed obedient cannon-fodder for future — 
and this time American — wars. 

The tactical aim of recent conservative governments has, 
therefore, been firstly to centralise again educational 
administration and secondly to destroy the power of the 
Teachers’ Trade Union. In this ding-dong battle which has 
lasted since Japan’s recovery of independence the Govern- 
ment seems at last to be gaining the upper hand. Its first 
major victory was the law of 1956 which abolished elections 
for local education committees and made them appointed 
bodies. This not only gave the Government greater control; 
it was also a severe blow to the Union inasmuch as a good 
number of the elected committee members had been ‘Union 
nominees. 

Since then the Government’s offensive has gained momen- 
tum. This spring it found the confidence to restore — or 
more accurately to advise local authorities to restore — 
‘ethics’ teaching to the school curriculum. The catalogue of 
unexceptionable precepts which the suggested syllabus con- 
tained seemed innocuous enough, even if it was possible to 
discern a slight shift towards the traditional Japanese 
emphasis on the duties of the individual rather than on his 
rights. But such was the prevalent atmosphere of mistrust 
that the Union, almost by automatic reflex, opposed the 
Government’s plans as unadulterated reaction. 

Whereas, however, the Union’s stand against the Educa- 
tion Committee’s Committees Law in 1955 had carried the 
support of most of the press, this time there was a feeling 
that they were crying wolf a little too passionately. Now, 
as Canadians who read of the zig-zagging teacher demonstra- 
tions through the Tokyo streets will have gathered, once 
again they have fought a losing battle, and forfeited a good 
deal of popular goodwill by the issue on which they chose 
to fight, and the methods they have chosen to employ. 

The occasion was the Government’s introduction of a 
system of annual efficiency ratings of school teachers. The 
Union’s opposition was understandable; there was not only 
a natural antipathy towards the regular questioning of 
teachers’ abilities and a justified fear of pay-cuts for those 
with low ratings; there was also the consideration that since 
headmasters were to do the rating the system would create 
a rift of suspicion between them and their staff which would 
lead to a fatal weakening of the solidarity of the profession 
and consequently of the Union as well. The teachers got 
some support in the press. It was not difficult to point out 
the defects of a system which required teachers to be assessed 
numerically on such counts as their ‘love of their pupils’ or 
their ‘appreciation of the responsibilities of the teacher’. But 
the Government’s arguments that the tax-payer had a right 
to have bad teachers weeded out, watered down to the local 
politician’s ‘They rate your children, why shouldn’t they 
be rated themselves’ had an obvious popular appeal, the 
more so as the teachers resorted to strikes and relay third- 
degree intimidation of Education Committees to press their 
point. 

By late summer this was the cause of the left. This year’s 
World Congress for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons 
spent a great deal of time discussing the propriety of passing 
a resolution denouncing the rating system as a device of the 
Kishi Government to prepare the way for remilitarisation 
and eventual nuclear destruction. The Socialist Party and 
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the left-wing unions rallied to the teachers’ support, and the 
General Council of Unions urged its members to keep their 
children from school in token pupil strikes. A group of 
eminent university presidents offered mediation between the 
Government and the Union. The Government rejected the 
offer and stood firm. Gradually the heart went out of the 
teachers, and one after another the prefectures put the rating 
system into effect. By October it was clear that the teachers 
had lost. 

If, as is expected, the Government keeps the Union on the 
run, follows with a law to exclude head-teachers from Unions 
and somehow creates a complaisant and amenable second 
union which reflects the circumspect a-political tendencies 
of the majority of teachers rather than the uncompromising 
activism of the minority, this will mean a big change in 
the balance of political forces in Japan. The Teachers’ 
Union, with nearly half a million members, is the most 
powerful element of the General Council of Unions, the 
Government’s implacable enemy. It has, morever, been 
politically active in more than educational matters, particu- 
larly — and this is one of its crucial sins in the eyes of the 
Liberal Democratic Party — in elections. Teachers are in- 
fluential opinion leaders in rural districts, and the weight 
and direction of their influence may be gauged by the fact 
that at one count in 1955 no less than 23 members of the 
Diet were former members of the Teachers Union — three 
of them independents and twenty of them Socialists. 

The battle of the rating system may well be something 
of a landmark in the development of public opinion, too. 
Hitherto the main newspapers have tended to support the 
position of the Socialist Party on measures affecting the 
centralisation of power and the integrity of the post-war 
reforms. This time the dominant tendency was to cry a 
plague on both the intransigent houses of the Government 
and the Unions, and opinion polls suggest that this attitude 
was general among the public at large. For the politically 
aware Japanese middle-of-the-roader the real fear of a return 
to pre-war repression has diminished. It is, at least, no 
longer strong enough to overcome his antipathy towards the 
left-wing’s tendency to treat all issues as a crusade against 
absolute evil and to take to red flags and samurai-style ban- 
danas at the least provocation. It remains to be seen whether 
the present Government will try to take advantage of this 
growing neutralism to curb the Socialist left—at the expense 
of the political liberties which Japan has enjoyed since the 
war. 


Family Portraits 


1 
A child is born 
under his mother’s eucharistic eyes, 
and like the distant kings 
who brought their gifts on camels 
the proud father brings 
luxuria on the broad back 
of a Cadillac. 

2 
A child comes down the street 
holding his father in his face 
and swinging his mother 
in his two feet. 

3 
A child is dead. 
His children hold his face 
in their hands 
and swing his feet 
from the broad back 
of a Cadillac. 

Genevieve Bartole 
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The Pilgrimage 
Vera Johnson 


BEVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON through all the 
seasons of the year Emmett followed the thirty miles of 
blacktop highway to the hospital, even though he knew 
beforehand what the doctor would say. 

Doctor Bleasdale had glasses and a paunch and a soft 
sure voice that made everything seem smoothly inevitable. 

‘‘She’s just about the same, Mr. Blake. There’s no point 
in seeing her — it would just upset both of you. It’s a 
matter of time— maybe years. Why don’t you forget 
about this place for a few months — take up golf or some- 
thing?” 

And then Emmett would mumble something like “Of 
course — yes—I understand’ and turn away, walking 
along the corridor with his heels clicking emptily against 
the tile, and down the stone steps. He always paused for a 
moment at the bottom. It was so hard to know what to 
do. He could go home but there was nothing there now 
but empty rooms and shadows and the thin high screaming 
that always lurked at the back of his head. Usually he 
ended up walking about the grounds for two or three 
hours — a gaunt man with cheekbones sharp as axe-blades 
and a look in his eyes as if he had lost something. 

This Sunday would have been like all the others — all 
of them identical little islands in the dreary sea of days 
spent at the steel works — but he had forgotten to turn 
his watch back. 

“Why, you’re still on Daylight Saving!” The nurse at 
the reception counter was plump and fiercely jovial and 
treated patients and visitors alike as if they were fractious 
children left in her charge. “Dr. Bleasdale isn’t here yet. 
Go and sit in the sun for an hour.” 

An hour. What could you do with an hour? Seduce the 
nurse at the desk, he thought sardonically, and almost 
smiled, but on the heels of that idea came the other — “Or 
kill a child.” He moved away from the desk quickly and 
noisily, to drown out the whispered scream in his brain. 

Outside, a youth with a ducktail haircut was leaning 
against the stone balustrade, working on a cigarette with 
quick nervous puffs. 

“Say Mac,” he said, “how much longer till visiting 
hours?” 

“Another hour.”’ 

“A whole hour? Jeez!” 

The ducktail closed his eyes and breathed the smoke 
down, down to the pit of his lungs in desolation. “I can’t 
stand it — the waiting, I mean. Drives me crazy.” 

Emmett turned onto the path, but the younger man came 
after him. 

“Lemme talk to you. I'll go nuts if I can’t talk. This 
place gives me the willies. All those bars on the windows — 
Jeez!” He looked up at Emmett with frightened eyes. 
“They got my wife in there. What do you suppose they’ll 
do to her?” 

“How should I know?” 

Brusque, harsh — that was the way his voice sounded 
in his own ears. The trouble was, he had forgotten how to 
talk to people. He used to have the knack once. But that 
was before the gulf opened up in his life, leaving the rest 
of the world on one side, in the sunshine, and only himself 
and Dr. Bleasdale in the shadows . . . Or was he just 
imagining things again? Sometimes Eileen had teased him 
for his lack of imagination — but that was on the other 
side of the gulf too. He had learned a lot since. He had 
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learned that a sound you heard once could stay with you 
forever after, and pounce on you from the silence. 

“You should talk to the doctor,” he said loudly. “He 
will explain it all.” 

“} talked to the doctor already.” The ducktail was 
wallowing in gloom. “He says it’s —some long name I 
don’t remember, and she’ll get over it. But how can he be 
sure?” 

A punk. Emmett didn’t like anything about him — the 
doughy skin, the sideburns, the whining self-pity in his 
voice. But maybe the ducktail didn’t like his looks either. 
You couldn’t pick and choose, when you walked in the 
shadows. If you did you'd be left alone. The punk was at 
least on this side of the gulf. 

“They’ve got good doctors here,’ Emmett said. “You 
needn't worry.” Dr. Bleasdale would have made the words 
warm and comforting, but coming from Emmett they 
sounded flat. They didn’t lighten the worried fear in the 
punk’s eyes. 

“You don’t know what it was like,” he said. “You didn’t 
see her sitting there with one arm up in the air, staring at 
the wall. She didn’t see me, didn’t hear me. Even when I 
hollered she didn’t hear me. Just stared . . . Sure, I worry. 
She’s off her rocker now. If she stays that way, where does 
it leave me?” 

Emmett turned on him then, reached out and grabbed 
his lapels and bending over the panicked face shouted down 
at it. “Shut up!” 

The sudden violence frightened both of them. They 
probed each other’s eyes. Then Emmett let his hands drop. 
He opened his mouth and shut it again. 

“Don’t talk like that,” he said finally. “She’s sick, that’s 
all. You just have to be patient and understanding and 
help her to get better.” 

“Yeah.” The word was just a meaningless noise. The 
youth looked at Emmett for a long time and at last said, 
‘How long has yours been in?” 

Two years,” Emmett said. 

A day something like this, he remembered, with the sun 
shining and the first chill of fall in the air. Sitting in Dr. 
Bleasdale’s office he had looked out through the windows at 
the green lawns and trees and sidewalks gleaming and 
white in the sunshine, and the doctor’s voice had droned on 
about a deep-seated psychosis and precipitating factors and 
slow and patience and paranoia and yes, it will take a long 
time, Mr. Blake, but I think we can hope for a cure 
eventually. 

He saw the youth’s face sag and freeze in a look of un- 
belief and horror, and seemed to hear again his own voice 
like a stranger’s saying casually, “Two years”. The casual- 
ness was what made it terrible, the implication that every- 
thing was natural and normal and ordinary. Because it 
wasn’t — it was monstrous. The boy’s face told him just 
how monstrous. 

“Two years. You been coming out here to see her every 
Sunday for two years?” 

“Well — not exactly —I mean...’ 

But he couldn’t say it. The punk was too newly arrived 
on this side of the gulf to understand — not like Dr. Bleas- 
dale, who spent his days peering calmly, unstartled, down 
the black abysses of the human soul. Nothing shook him. 
Even the afternoon six months ago when the nurse brought 
Eileen out and she saw Emmett and backed in big-eyed 
terror against the dayroom door, even then the doctor re- 
mained unexcited. 

“Mr, Blake,” he said. He always called Emmett “Mr. 
Blake”, giving a note of formality to their most intimate 
discussions. “The delusive pattern appears to be still firmly 
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established, Mr. Blake. We shall just have to wait a while 
longer.” a 

That was the way he talked —as if it was only natural, 
considering Eileen’s background, for her to become con- 
vinced that Emmett had deliberately killed the baby and 
now wanted to murder her. “Our patients almost invariably 
turn on those who are closest to them,” Dr. Bleasdale said. 
“We expect it.” And while he listened, Emmett would feel 
that he almost understood. 

“What I mean is,” Emmett said, “I don’t always see 
her. Sometimes I just talk to the doctor.” 

He stood at the edge of the walk and scuffed the grass 
with the toe of his shoe. The blades of grass bent beneath 
the weight of his foot and then sprang back into position — 
like some people, he thought; knock them down and they 
spring right back again. Maybe the punk was like that — 
and maybe not. Maybe like Emmett he would get to the 
point where it seemed easier just to stay down. 

‘Two years,” the punk said bleakly. He was still at the 
age where a year in the future loomed as long as a century. 
“Td go nuts,” he said. 

And suddenly Emmett hated him with bitter intensity. 
Scorn edging his words, he demanded, ‘What do you know 
about it? Coming out here every Sunday for two years — 
that’s nothing, nothing at all.” 

No, that was nothing. The things that did make it hard 
to keep your balance were things like the memory of the 
baby slowly dying, her mouth open in a thin, shrill scream. 
As Emmett heard it again the hate drained out of him and 
all he could ever think of was why why why — the terrible 
question that could never be answered. 

He would never know the answer. He would never know 
why he had left the open tin of paint on the bathroom floor 
or why he didn’t listen to Eileen and rush Sheila to the 
hospital right away, even if he wasn’t positive she had 
drunk any of the paint, or why the baby had gone on 
playing for a whole hour before there was a reaction. All 
he would ever know was that at six o’clock they were a 
happy family, and at seven o’clock Sheila started screaming 
and his whole world turned to ashes. 

Emmett looked at his watch and saw with relief that it 
was two-thirty. “We might as well turn back,” he said. 
“You'll be able to see your wife now.” 

At the counter where the jovial nurse presided they 
shook hands. ‘Good luck,’ Emmett said, and the punk 
said, “Same to you.” Standing in the elevator, facing 
Emmett, he opened and closed his fingers in a frightened 
little gesture of farewell. Then the glass doors shut and 
the lighted cage climbed slowly up and out of sight. 

Emmett spent ten minutes with Doctor Bleasdale and 
then drove back to the place he still called “home”. He was 
not a fanciful man —at least he never had been, before — 
but as he drove along it seemed to him that what spread 
out before him, black and empty in the sunlight, was not 
just a road at all, but the years of his life, stretching out 
to infinity. 


Vancouver 


When I left the cluster of found friends 

To go to town from the womb 

By bus I saw a man with a monstrous head 
And a chum with a fifth who talked insurance 
A fool with a beard who talked the night 

To death but had never met my father 

And a girl who didn’t talk 


It must have been summer 
Distilled in the park 
The low flow of sunshine 
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Determined the dark 

I saw from the beach 

The patter of lights 

The sparks of the populace 
The bones of the nights 


She talks now and then she didn’t 
Carelessly allowing the night among her legs 


Where there never was light 
I tell the truth 

But I only know fragments 
The city hid her innocence 
A secret thing 

Unlocked 

Later in the summer 


Beyond the park 
Under the rain 

Inside the dark 

Drop the homes 

No place for people 
Cigarette butts 
Watched from the park 
Stubs in the darkness 


People live there 

I don’t lie now 

There are boys within beards leaving for town 
Who never arrive in time for the busses just 
Postcards of parks a nickel cheap 

Postmarked The Depot Men’s Room 

Wet houses and burnt people 

Never meeting my father 


The university I found 
Outside town 


Everybody’s a boy here 

There are boys 

Who came from town to begin with 
Live with mother 

Never left and can’t get back 
Even by selling insurance 

To friends over whiskey 

So I don’t knock their confidence 


The buildings 

Won’t stand knocking either 
All stand for something 

But not the city 

This city is a wound 

But it festers beautifully 
And like a young poet 

It shows promise 


A man came here to die easily 
But lived twenty more years 
Miserably 


While leaving 
I am approaching 
The point of Vancouver 


Arrogant 
Adolescent 


So 

All this 

I know 
Already 

The wild father 
Forgotten 
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This city 
Is a human female 
And bed 
Breast 
Enough for my monstrous head 
Gerald Gilbert 


David and Abishag 


Come close, sweet Abishag. Love, keep me well 
In the brief hours left for me to dwell 

Upon my seventy years of cruel defeat 

That chills my blood, craving your body’s heat. 
Bath-Sheba’s old, but even in her prime, 

When lust made murder seem a lawful crime, 
No eyes saw over rooftops in a whirl 

The unblemished comfort of a full grown girl. 
And though a virgin you remain with me, 

You wrap my sensual soul in luxury. 

My soon shut eyes, gazing upon you bare, 

My uncertain fingers brushing your warm skin, hair 
Bathing in mist my forehead as you stay 

Flush by my side and push my death away, 
Blend to a fervor making me forget 

The love of Absalom that pinches yet. 


Is this your moment too? Gracing a king, 

One learns to strut amid much whispering. 

The man himself holds glory all too thin 

To cover Tamar’s shame and Amnon’s sin. 

And Adonijah, well I know that gaze, 

Cannot enchain the violence of his ways. 

Even Solomon, my sole anointed heir, 

Whose wisdom cuts like lightning through the air, 
After his power and wealth make him thrice great, 
His brain and logic will turn passionate. 


Perish the past and future. Keep me warm, 

Sweet Abishag, when thoughts, like whirlwinds, swarm 

And tear my giddy body cracked with pain 

Of envy, unfound love, and children slain. 

Kiss my dried lips, although they sparsely feel 

Your fullness; for from God they’re sent a seal 

That after long labor, errors, grief, my heart 

Stands naked: virtue’s still the larger part. 

For some few hours yet my soul engross, 

Thou symbol of God’s pardon, O, come close. 
Norman Nathan 


Ceremony 


I welcome you in flame 

into this newest context: 

be calm, be sure, be hoping, 

and do not cease to seek — 

through thoughts that joined in more than talk 
you earned this conversation; 

although the future is not clear 

its forming germ is sure and here. 


A line of guided minds 
that might have once been Muses 
have sought for a successor 
along the line you walk. 
Our curse and blessing are that we 
are conscious and eternal — 
we know we wake from sleep, and then 
we cannot go to sleep again. 
Norman M. Davis 
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2804 Pulls Freights’’ 


2804 pulls freights. 

A freight train is an aristocrat, 
Jake says. 

A passenger train 

Just goes and stops. 

That’s easy. But a freight 
Slips off its cars 

And joins on others. 

Look at the skill that takes. 
(And some cars say “Don’t hump”) 
The brake-man 

Flaps his arms and cuts 

And suddenly a car peels off 

Skims, coasts to a stop. Just right. 
That’s skill. Finesse. 
Jake says. 


Margot Osborn 


Picasso Show 
He paints as though a lifetime 
were not enough to try out 
the possibilities of paint — 
as if time might suddenly 
run out on the process 
of covering large canvasses 
with slashings of color. 


Or as if there were never 
enough color in the world 

and he must put it there, 

bright and quick and carelessly, 
before the gray eyes 

of colorlessness come 

to swallow painters and paint. 


Film Review 


ALTHOUGH THERE have been many individual 
scenes or performances that have been pleasing, none of 
the year’s past films has been consistently excellent. Woe 
to the reviewer who tries to name the ten best. 

John Huston’s latest film, Roots of Heaven, is typical. 
Adapted from a meritorious French best-seller by script- 
writers of good literary reputation, expensively produced 
by Darryl Zanuck who has a reputation to maintain for 
turning out prestige commercial products, shot on location 
in Africa for authentic atmosphere, and embellished with 
an unusually large all-star international cast, it is none- 
the less a tedious bore, — of interest only to curiosity 
seekers. To them I warmly recommend it as- their one 
opportunity to hear the ever-reliable Trevor Howard rasp 
hoarsely to the heroine “I’m in love with the elephants 
... I'd give anything to be an elephant”. 

Most of Roots of Heaven is conceived as explanatory 
talk rather than action, and when action occurs it is 
singularly ill-directed. What happened Mr. Huston? It 
has been noted that in recent years John Huston’s best 
efforts go into the dramatic preparation he makes for 
films in which he has the star role. Everything is attended 
to with flair and provisions are made for those extra 
touches which mean the great director is on to something 
special. But the result on the screen has been all surface- 
play and decoration, and in ‘this film even that element is 
not too well done. 

What went on behind-screen should be irrelevant, but 
even critics will admit they are interested because it is as 
entertaining as most screen fare these days. For instance, 
Huston obviously had to produce something good from the 
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performance of Juliette Greco, and give her a certain num- 
ber of close-ups as she was “the great and good friend”, 
as Time would coyly put it, of Darryl Zanuck. There is a 
very amusing account of Miss Greco in an article in Sight 
and Sound by Cynthia Grenier who spent several days on 
location with Roots. Zanuck was apparently very solici- 
tous for Miss Greco’s welfare, she sharply impatient and 
contemptuous. The one brief statement she made to the 
author in French was that “ ... she very much liked 
working in American films, such nice material comforts”, 
— with a sweeping gesture toward Zanuck’s Cadillac. Then 
rapidly, “Americans couldn’t talk French . . . such un- 
pleasant accents .. . so stupid. Very comfortable though to 
work for Americans.” Poor girl, she became ill from her trip 
to Africa, but had enough bite and snarl left to ditch Zanuck 
as soon as she returned to Paris, to his utter stunned amaze- 
ment. He shared his troubles with the press — after all, 
he had made her a star. 

There is a small steady market for “histories” of the film, 
and so compilations in this field continue to be put out 
irrespective of merit. Arthur Knight’s resume of last year, 
The Liveliest Art (Macmillan’s, $7.50), is a rehash of old 
material with the ring of hearsay about it. It includes 
some original comment on films since 1940, but then this 
is an area that has not been trod over before. Why did 
Knight not attempt a closer analysis of this latter decade 
and thus offer something new to the public? There have 
been enough broadly sweeping histories of film — the 
industry, or art, is old enough now to require a more 
thorough examination of the different eras of film produc- 
tion. 

When an attempt is made to specialize, the publishers 
trample in with heavy-footed intentions. James Agee’s 
posthumous Pulitzer Prize in 1958 so impressed McDowell 
and Obolensky that they have reprinted all his reviews from 
The Nation, plus many from Time, and his few longer 
essays in a solid handsome book, Agee on Film, for the 
solid handsome sum of $7.00.* It even includes some 
handsome portraits, though not of Agee. Now Agee was a 
fine critic with a refreshing style, and a consistent notion 
of the potential of motion pictures which he never lost 
despite years of exposure to sludge. It is nice to make his 
acquaintance as a weekly reviewer and reread his longer 
essays on silent comedy or directors such as Griffith. But 
one is surprised to find on opening this imposing volume 
that despite the adulation surrounding Agee, the publishers 
have not hired an editor, and the reader must take these 
offerings raw. Instead of a prefatory essay commenting on 
Agee’s views and on the period in which he wrote them, 
there is “A Note On This Book” and a laudatory letter 
written to The Nation by W. H. Auden which concludes 
“One foresees the day, indeed, when Agee on Films will be 
the subject of a Ph.D. thesis.” In the two-sentence prefaces 
which introduce each section of reprints, the unnamed 
compiler makes a revealing error when he refers to Sight 
and Sound, the healthiest of film magazines, as defunct. 

Agee’s reviews are not too distant: steady filmgoers of 
the past fifteen years will have seen most of the films. But 
Agee’s style is at times rather hard to take. Of course this 
impression is partly gained from reading so many short 
reviews one after the other. There is a good deal of repeti- 
tion. The reviews chosen from Time recapitulate in a con- 
densed version Agee’s remarks on the most important 
movies which appear elsewhere. This is sometimes reveal- 
ing. In The Nation Agee says of Chaplin’s film script for 
Monsieur Verdoux, “Verbally Monsieur Verdoux is inferior 
to its visual achievements — that is to say, it is only one 


*Published in Canada by George J. McLeod Ltd. 
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of the most talented screen plays ever written”. In Time 
this is rewritten as follows: “Chaplin overexerts, and appar- 
ently overestimates, a writing talent which, though vigorous 
and unconventional, weighs light beside his acting gifts.” 
The emphasis falls so certainly on that “weighs light”. A 
word of comment on this sort of transmutation would have 
been welcome. 

The best feature of the entire collection is the long 3-part 
review of Monsieur Verdoux which appeared in The Nation, 
— a piece of profound, original, elucidating criticism. This 
is the sort of writing publishers should be encouraging. A 
good beginning would be to commission a writer of Agee’s 
quality to do a study of all Chaplin’s films. 

Joan Fox 


Books Reviewed 


GOETHE’S FAUST. A LITERARY ANALYSIS: Stuart 
Atkins; S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 290; $7.95. 


It is a healthy sign that new studies and interpretations 
continue to appear on the subject of Goethe’s Faust. 
Criticism would be subject to decrepitude and literary taste 
lose its buoyancy if the greatest of Goethe’s poetic works 
no longer cast its spell upon the imagination, enticing the 
sensitive mind into unexplored by-ways with the promise 
of new discoveries. The present volume belongs in an old 
and distinguished tradition, and comes under the signature 
of an able and experienced scholar. Its appearance is a fact 
of considerable interest. 

Mr. Atkins states early in his volume that his approach 
to the problem of Faust represents a break with tradition. 
Aware of the scholarly tradition which precedes him, he 
points to the wealth of philosophical and aesthetic inter- 
pretations which enshrine the subject of Faust to date, and 
establishes as his own frame of reference the action of 
drama, and the development of dramatic character. To 
use his own words: “It is my hope that he (the reader) 
will be persuaded that I am right in holding the uncon- 
venticnal view that Faust is primarily drama; that, as 
drama, it is action; and that ;the action of Faust is neither 
more nor less than the development of its protagonist’s 
character.” Mr. Atkins is clearly concerned with keeping 
a middle road between the predominantly philosophical 
interpretations to which scholarship has hitherto inclined. 
the view that Faust is foremost a poem of ideas, and an 
interpretation of the work as a drama, a fact that is often 
forgotten by scholarship. The subtitle of the volume, “A 
Literary Analysis,” strengthens this view, and Mr. Atkins’ 
approach appears to be a conscious return to the work 
itself, Faust as poetic drama, and the development of char- 
acter within a dramatic framework. 

We may accept with few reservations Mr. Atkins’ over- 
all interpretation. Mr. Atkins seems to bridge the vast 
diverse entities of Faust with serene confidence. The the- 
matic scheme which he uses to state the main episodes of 
the poem and their interconnections shows in a clear way 
the immense scope of experience which Goethe has sym- 
bolically assigned to his leading figure. Mr. Atkins rightly 
lays stress on the unity of the work — both parts must be 
treated as a whole — and tends to weight his exposition in 
favour of the lesser Second Part. However, there is some 
doubt whether the promise which appears so explicit in Mr. 
Atkins’ initial thesis is actually realized in the chapters of 
exposition which follows. Although Mr. Atkins’ aim, as he 
has defined it, has been to focus attention on the “dramatic 
character” of Faust and its development, the question as to 
the balance achieved between what is really drama or 
action and what is character in Faust will seem to many 
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readers unsatisfactorily answered. Clearly Mr. Atkins has 
not deceived himself in thinking that his “unconventional” 
approach would not require a modicum of clarity concern- 
ing the nature of “action” and the relationship between 
“action” and “character’’, as well as the dramatic. quality 
of the stages through which Faust passes in his progress 
through worldly experience. Mr. Atkins’ treatment of Faust’s 
character as he has defined his objective should convey the 
idea of a driving unity. It should also convey the sense of 
dramatic progression or emphasis, moving according to a 
rhythm established by the dramatic situations. Too often, 
however, the reader is left with the sense of a tenuous unity 
created by the figure of Faust, which weaves in and out of 
the scenes, a fortuitous part of the setting. Reading through 
this volume, one has the feeling that in the end the author 
is simply describing the contents of each dramatic episode. 
The interconnections are not always clearly made, and 
there is little balance kept between main and secondary 
themes. 

Mr. Atkins also shows a pronounced moralist tendency, 
and a predilection for psychologizing. One can question, for 
instance, the real literary value of Mr. Atkins’ unsympa- 
thetic interpretation of the Gretchen episode — what Mr. 
Atkins repeatedly and prissily calls “the sentimental drama 
of Faust and Margarete” — as purely an episode of seduc- 
tion. Margarete, Mr. Atkins calls “more a symbolic foil 
to Faust than an independent character.” This fails, 
obviously, to explain why Margarete, with her “‘six-hundred- 
twelve lines” and “twenty-three entrances and exits” (Mr. 
Atkins has counted them!) dominates the scenes between 
herself and Faust. The fact that these scenes introduce 
lyrical drama and emotional values completely escapes Mr. 
Atkins’ notice. Similarly, on the opposite end of the scale, 
his psychologizing of the ballad “The King of Thule” con- 
demns Margarete inescapably to the undisciplined terrors 
of her libido. This is not the only instance where Mr. Atkins 
has missed the connection between action and character. 
The opening scene in Faust’s study is constructed on the 
rise-and-fall pattern of Faust’s emotional and intellectual 
uncertainties, whose tensions are captured both in language 
and dramatic rhythm. 

There is 2 quality which is conspicuously lacking in this 
volume. This is the sense of imaginative abandon — the 
free and full acceptance of the impact of a great work of 
poetry upon the critical imagination. There is too much 
control, too much cool analysis, and too little of the 
imaginative unlocking which we should normally expect 
from criticism of this kind. It is difficult to avoid the feel- 
ing of a “study” in its most restricted sense —a_ pains- 
taking care for details, for the tracing of themes, and the 
counting of lines. The reader is apt to forget, alas! that it 
is poetry which is under discussion, a poetry which refuses 
to remain earthbound, within the strictness of an ‘“‘explana- 
tion des textes.” In addition, Mr. Atkins’ style does little 
to dispel this impression. Highly qualified, excessively 
precise and disdaining any emotional commitment, this is a 
style which is always painfully correct, but lacking in 
warmth, buoyancy and conviction. In the end, the reader 
returns not without a sense of relief to Goethe’s poetry, 
enlightened perhaps in part by Mr. Atkins’ critical prob- 
ings, yet thankful again for the free air of verse, imagina- 
tion and a poet’s indestructible greatness. 

Douglas Joyce 


THE DARK HOUSES: Poems by Donald Hall; Macmillan; 
pp. 63; $3.50. 
In the first half of this his second volume Mr. Hall writes 
poems that sound like pieces of American novels about 
modern city life with a village childhood left behind: 
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(I remember hearing their voices talk 
downstairs, while I listened awake in bed, 

not understanding particular words, but the pitch 
of the laughter, the lies, the responsive pitches.) 


This is from a poem called “The Adults” in which to a 
child's ear the whole world of “residential streets”, a con- 
temporary phrase Hall makes mean quite a lot, the whole 
world of urban America with its false “friendship” and its 
religion of money (“I hear the lawyer and his clients 
praying”) sounds even in the very pitch of its conversation, 
let alone the words, a lie. The author’s power to show us 
convincing suburban and small town reality is thus backed 
by an interesting attitude composed both of love for the 
residential streets” and distaste. Furthermore the tech- 
nique is icily witty and beautiful: . and near the 
woods or farms/Which Eli Whitney settled with the men 
Who worked at mass-producing firearms.” To see John 
O'Hara details encased in glittering rhymes and short lines 
to have a new poetic experience. 

The second section entitled ““Men Alone” attempts to get 
behind the reality of the residential streets. They are turned 
inside out and found to be states of mind inside haunted 
individuals. In an attempt to bring existence to terms Mr. 
Hall’s verse sometimes changes into something quite 
tortured and not easy to read as of course it should. A 
world where ‘dog wets tree” follows hard upon the phrase 
“divine despair” should have the halting dimeterish stubby 
lines of “‘The Three Movements.” I left this volume with 
the feeling that the voyage from John O’Hara’s gas station 
world to that of St. Theresa’s “Interior Castle” is certainly 
not an easy one, but that in the poem where Mr. Hall 
describes the parents and ancestors of an unborn child as 
presenting him as if they were the Magi with the gifts of 
madness, pain and existence, here the poet had found 
probably the best and most effective way to describe this 
journey. James Reaney 


BEWARE OF THE DOG: Giovannetti; Brett-Macmillan 
Lid.; $3.50. 

rhis is a collection of fifty-odd drawings of creatures 
which are either men or dogs depending on which part of 
their anatomy one judges from. The artist is the well known 
creator of the soi-disant hamster Max often seen in Punch. 

A reviewer would expose himself to ridicule if he at- 
tempted to defend the integrity of hamsters and the lack 
of protest against Max may have encouraged Giovannetti 
to extend his vilification of animals to dogs; but man’s best 
friend has champions. 

It is a commonplace that dogs at times have expressions 
evocative of human emotions and casual observers imagine 
then that dogs “look human.” An interpretation of dogs’ 
expressions requires a prior solution to the enigma of their 
psychology, so different from that of ours (human). Since 
their expressions are by and large not related to the human 
emotions they suggest to observers, it is mere sentimentality 
to claim that dogs look human: they look like dogs. 

Giovannetti has affixed to drawings of dog-like bodies, 
human faces, albeit faces with noses and ears whose con- 
figurations are roughly similar to those on some dogs. These 
faces do not look canine. He has then committed the second 
possible error: that of attaching to the pictures captions 
which are appropriate to the human expressions on these 
visages, thus removing himself yet further from dogdom. 
Such a procedure is adequate, though by now very much 
déja vu, for street-car advertisements of personal loans, but 
does not bear out the publisher’s assurances as to the 
author’s love, wit and sharp observation of the quirks and 
crotchets of man’s best friend. Harry C. Eastman. 
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A GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S 
FOLK SONG RECORDS 
Edith Fowke 


> IF YOU'RE being driven to distraction by the recorded 
noises of Bugs Bunny and his kin, you may be ready to try 
a different type of children’s record. Folk songs are the 
natural way to introduce children to music, and they have 
a much greater appeal than the pointless stories told with 
multitudinous sound effects which currently pass as children’s 
record fare. 

Children can enjoy nearly any good folk-song record, but 
the ones listed below are specifically aimed at a youthful 
audience. You'll find here most of the long-playing folk-song 
records for children that have been issued to date, along 
with a few of the better singles. While the list isn’t complete, 
it should prove useful as a shopping guide. 

Children anywhere between three and ten will enjoy most 
of these records. A few particularly suitable for the pre- 
schoolers have been grouped in the first section. Those which 
record children themselves singing or playing games make 
up the second section. The “General” section is largely 
Anglo-American, and the “International” gives songs from 
other countries. All the twelve-inch LP’s have been in- 
dicated; the rest are ten-inchers. 

Any of the records listed are worth investigating, but if 
you feel a little overwhelmed by the number, you might like 
to start with those marked with an *. These are ones I 
consider outstanding. However, tastes and interests differ, so 
some of the others may be more suitable for your particular 
purpose. 

The “Songs to Grow On” discs are particularly good as a 
start for they contain a wide variety of songs by a number 
of excellent folk singers. Most of these songs with suggested 
games and activities based on them may be found in the 
Beatrice Landeck books listed at the end of the records. 
Similarly, many of the songs in the Seeger records may be 
found in Ruth Crawford Seeger’s books. 

“Songs for All Ages” rounds up some of the best songs 
Burl Ives had previously recorded on singles, including the 
delightful group originally issued as “Animal Fair’, and the 
“Nursery Rhymes”. 

Ed McCurdy’s Traditional record may disappoint his 
fans: most of the songs are very well known, and he doesn’t 
sing them as well as he has done in the past. 

The Pro Musica Antiqua’s “Elizabethan Songbag for 
Young People” and “Songs Children Sing in Italy” by the 
DeCormiers are the most interesting records musically, but 
they may be a little too arty for children. 

Among the singles, the three Decca records by Sam Hinton 
never fail to charm any child from 3 to 99. 

If you try out some of these records on your youngsters, I 
would be glad to hear which ones are received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

CHILDREN’S RECORD LIST 


PRE-SCHOOL 

Songs To Grow On (Nursery Days, Vol 1): Woody Guthrie; Folkways 
FC 7005 — Birds, Beasts, Bugs, and Little Fishes: Peter Seeger; Folk 
ways FC 7010 — Music Time (A Teaching Record for Kindergarten) : 
Charity Bailey; Folkways FC 7307 — Follow The Sunsei: Charity 
Bailey ; Folkways FC 7406. 


DOCUMENTARY 

1, 2, 3, and a Zing Zing Zing! (Street Songs and Games of the Children 
of New York): Recorded by Tony Schwartz; Folkways FC 7003 - 
Ring Games of Alabama: Recorded by Harold Courlander; Folkways 
FC 7004 — Skip Rope Games: Children in Illonois; Folkways FC 7029 
— Camp Songs: Sung by 6-11 Year-Olds, Accompanied by Peter 
Seeger; Folkways FC 7028 — *Children’s Game Songs of French 
Canada: Recorded by Sam Gesser; Folkways FC 7224. 

GENERAL 


*Songs To Grow On (School Days, Vol. 2): Peter Seeger, Charity 
Bailey, Adelaide Van Wey, Lead Belly, Cisco Houston; Folkways 
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FC 7020 — *Songs To Grow On (This Land Is My Land, Vol. 3): 
Peter Seeger, Cisco Houston, Lead Belly, Bill Bonyn, Sam Eskin, 
FC 7027 — *More Songs To Grow On: Alan Mills; Folkways FC 7009 

Folk Songs For Your Folk (Vol. 1: Animals): Alan Mills; Folkways 
FC 7021 — Folk Songs For Young People (Vol. 2: More Animals): 
Alan Mills; Folkways FC 7022 — American Folk Songs For Children: 
Peter Seeger; Folkways FC 7001 — Birds, Beasts, Bugs, and Bigger 
Fishes: Peter Seeger; Folkways FC 7011 — American Folk Songs: 
Peggy, Penny, Barbara and Michael Seeger; Folkways FA 2005 — 
Folk Songs For Camp: The Wagoners; Folkways FC 7039 — Who 
Built America? Bill Bonyun; FC 7402 — *Children’s Songs and Games 
From the Southern Appalachians: Jean Ritchie; Folkways FC 7054 — 
Courting’s a Pleasure: Jean Ritchie and Oscar Brand; Elektra ELK 122 
(12”) — Folk Songs For Young and Old: The Mechau Family; Stinson 
SLP 47 (12”) — *Songs For All Ages: Burl Ives; Columbia CL 980 
(12”) — Songs With Young People In Mind: Richard Dyer-Bennet ; 
Dyer-Bennet Records DYP 6000 (12”) — Children’s Songs: Ed 
McCurdy; Tradition 1027 (12”) — An Elizabethan Song Bag For 
Young People: Pro Musica Antiqua; Esoteric ESJ 6. 


INTERNATIONAL 

French Folk Songs For Children: Alan Mills; Folkways FC 7208 — 
French Folk Songs For Children (Song in English): Alan Mills; Folk- 
ways FC 7018 — Jewish Children’s Songs and Games: Ruth Rubin; 
Folkways FC 7224 — Afrikaans Folk Songs For Children: Ora Dreyer; 
Folkways FC 7201 — Children’s Jamaican Songs and Games: Louise 
Bennett; Folkways FC 7250 — Calypso Songs For Children: Ely and 
Michele Clark; Columbia CL 995 (12”) — Israel Songs For Children: 
Miriam Ben-Ezra; Fo!kways FC 7226 — Songs Children Sing In Italy: 
Bob and Louise DeCormier: Judson J 3025 (12”). 


SINGLES 
PRE-SCHOOL 
*Look At Michie Banjo: Charity Bailey; Young People’s Records 
YPR 729 — Skittery Skatiery: Susan Reed; Children’s Record Guild 
CRG 1005 — Mary Doodle: Susan Reed; Children’s Record Guild 
CRG 1014 Noah’s Ark: Oscar Brand; Children’s Record Guild 1035. 


GENERAL 

Going West: Tom Glazer; Young People’s Records YPR 301 — Let’s 
All Join In: Peter Seeger; Young People’s Records YPR 403 — Sea 
Songs: Peter Seeger; Young People’s Records 415 — Playtime Songs: 
Charity Bailey; Young People’s Records YPR 605 — Around the 
Campfire: Gene Lowell Chorus; Young People’s Records YPR 438 — 
The Big Rock Candy Mountain: Tom Glazer; Young People’s Records 
YPR 509 — Working On The Railroad: Tom Glazer; Young People’s 
Records YPR 427 — *Grandfather’s Farm: Children’s Record Guild 
CRG 5004 — *Liitle Pedro: Children’s Record Guild CRG 5225 — 
Strike Up The Band: Children’s Record Guild CRG 5027 — Folk Songs 
For Singing and Dancing: Tom Glazer; Children’s Record Guild 
CRG 8005/6 — *Country Critters: Sam Hinton; Decca K-125 — 
*Barnyard Song: Sam Hinton; Decca K-69 — *Frog Song: Sam 
Hinton: Decca K-95 — The Blue Tail Fly: Burl Ives; Decca K-106 — 
Three Jolly Huntsmen: Burl Ives; Decca K-106. 


BOOKS 


Songs To Grow On: Beatrice Landeck; Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation, New York—More Songs To Grow On: Beatrice Landeck ; 
Edward B. Marks — American Folk Songs For Children: Ruth Craw- 
ford Seeger; Doubleday and Co., New York — Animal Folk Songs For 
Children: Ruth Crawford Seeger; Doubleday and Co. 
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HURT NOT THE EARTH: E. Newton-White; Ryerson; 
pp. 188; $4.95. 


A layman may, in ignorance, blithely accept for review 
a book such as Hurt not the Earth, but when he has read 
it and thoughtfully put it aside, unless he is something more 
than superficially informed on the subject of conservation, 
he can indeed feel humble. 

Conservation (Resource husbandry”, a phrase favored 
by the author, is pleasantly descriptive) is the theme of this 
book, and if there is a subject about which Canadians should 
feel more concern than this one, this reviewer is not aware 
of it — a conclusion arrived at only since reading E. Newton- 
White’s book. 

Did you know (the writer of this didn’t) that approxi- 
mately four times as much timber is destroyed by fire in 
Canada each year as is cut for use? That in flood con- 
ditions as much top soil can be washed away in one day as 
it would take between 500 and 1000 years to restore? That 
experts predict that great areas of the wheat-growing (often 
called “wheat-mining”) prairies will be exhausted in 40 
years? That in other areas of Canada there are already 
thousands of farms abandoned because of exhaustion? That 
Canada’s “inexhaustible resources” are no longer inex- 
haustible and that the time is now to take heed for the 
morrow? The author puts it succinctly: “The things we 
have hailed as: opening up the west, subduing the last 
wilderness, cracking open the North, breaking new lands, 
harnessing Nature, all have deeper significance than we 
knew. Our living land is indeed subdued, cracked open and 
broken; and Nature is harnessed, abused and degraded.” 

In certain respects this is an alarming book, though 
Newton-White is not an alarmist, nor would anyone be 
justified in suggesting he was who was unable to present in 
rebuttal an argument on ‘No need for alarm” as convincing 
as this clarion call for immediate attention to the conserva 
tion of our soil. Hear him again: “But our first and last 
need is soil fertility. We, who are told that we cannot live 
‘by bread alone,’ are still less able to live on uranium, oil, 
gold or iron; however wonderfully they may be converted 
into cash or machinery of commerce and luxury. So that 
whoever may think, whatever happens to the farms and 
forests we still have our mines and minerals, such people 
have other thoughts coming to them.” 

Newton-White does more than alarm us, he points the 
road that we should and must take for survival. He envi- 
sions “a long-range policy of transference of the living 
resources, to the greatest extent possible and practicable, 
to small private enterprise and ownership, under regulation.” 
The regulation means assisting the owners in keeping their 
land fertile, or, where fertility has been depleted, under 

guidance, bringing it back to fertility. 

Then on reforestation he writes “there is the 
need of a nation-wide system of community 
forests . . . combining almost every yield and 
benefit of forest and wildland with outdoor 
recreation easily available to urban dwellers.” 
Each community with its own extensive forest, 
which at maturity could mean a controlled supply 
of timber, a tremendous assist in flood control, 
and an aid in the restoration of lost top soil that 
is beyond measure. The fulfilment of such a 
vision must not always remain an_ idealistic 


It will not be easy in these days of great pros 
perity to get the people to focus attention on 
what could be the very existence of Canada a 
hundred years from now, but the effort should be 
made. It would help greatly if a copy of this 
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book was in every school in Canada. And as it is a most 
readable and important book the CBC should make sure 
that it is broadcast. 

This excellent book is made even more excellent by the 
beautiful black and white drawings Thoreau MaacDonald 
has contributed to help concentrate attention on the text. 
(See forest fire illustration at bottom of page 263). 

Stewart Cowan 





BOARDS, COMMISSIONS AND DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from front page) 
had to conform to the conventional model of a department 
rather than the flexible structure of a commission, and 
would have faced more formidable obstacles in winning and 
retaining the requisite confidence and backing of municipal 
councils. 

What was demonstrated by hydro development is once 
again demonstrated by a newcomer to the provincial scene, 
the Water Resources Commission, established in 1956. It 
was long evident that separately the municipalities had 
dismally failed to do what the new Commission can now do 
to cope with the urgent problems of water resources and 
water pollution. They had usually seemed unable to take a 
long view and had difficulty in achieving that degree of co- 
operation needed for a planned development within a given 
region. The Commission has unified much of the action 
necessary to improve water supply and sewage disposal, 
assembled within the one organization men with the varied 
skills and technical knowledge essentia] for advising on 
policy and formulating plans, and like the Hydro-Power 
Commission facilitated a heavy investment of capital beyond 
the means of the municipalities working on their own. 


The case for boards and commissions of the kind cited is 
clear, and others also fall into the category of the useful and 
effectual. But the issues with which these bodies often con- 
front democracy are far from simple, for they touch civil 
rights and liberty and may have ill effects on the parlia- 
mentary system. The community is interested in two 
intimately related things in those who provide a public 
service:. general efficiency and a lively sense of account- 
ability. Efficiency here implies, not merely an economic and 
expeditious employment of labour and resources, but imagin- 
ation in supplying the service and a sympathy rather than 
arrogance in the attitude towards those served. These quali- 
ties in turn must be linked with a genuine feeling of public 
accountability. In boards and commissions it is assumed 
that the requisite conduct is secured through the appoint, 
ment by the government of highly qualified persons, either 
for a specified period or for pleasure, and through the terms 
of a statute which determine their authority and direct their 
actions. The government’s power of appointment is crucial. 
Even the most carefully drafted statute prescribing a board's 
jurisdiction can seldom compensate for the error of selecting 
nominees with undiscerning and insensitive minds, who can 
nullify the virtues of any statute. 

The requirements imposed by an act on boards and com- 
missions must naturally vary with the nature of the service, 
but indispensable for all are informative reports to the 
government and the opportunity for free and adequate dis- 
cussion of these reports by an appropriate committee of the 
legislature. This type of reporting should provide copious 
information on which public accountability can rest. Reg- 
ulatory boards should be required to make explicit the broad 
basis for their decisions in order that the citizen may know 
his rights, although it may be impractical for them to give 
reasons for every individual decision. A contentious issue 
in their case is the extent to which appeals from decisions 
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are permitted. An appeal to the courts on issues of law and 
jurisdiction is advisable; an appeal on questions of fact would 
defeat their whole purpose, namely to develop and employ 
special competence and responsibility in ascertaining and 
judging the facts within the limits of their authority. 

An important question in contemporary Ontario is whether 
the rapid proliferation of boards and commissions has been 
excessive. Are more than half a hundred of these bodies 
necessary? We must leave the answer to the Gordon Com- 
mittee, but might venture the guess that perhaps two dozen 
of the administrative and regulatory boards and commissions 
are fully justified by the peculiar nature of their services. 
Some of the rest are in a doubtful zone, and many might 
properly be merged into the existing departments. The pro- 
vince is scarcely benefited by a multiplication of boards to 
the extent that responsibility is unduly fragmented and the 
public is left doubtful where the proper lines of jurisdiction 
are drawn.Tidiness in administrative organization is in 
itself no minor virtue in a democracy: it may make popular 
understanding of administration more possible and fruitful 
discussion of it more feasible. Moreover the presence of 
numerous boards and commissions is apt to divert attention 
from the urgent and perennial task of reorganizing the 
existing departments in response to changing needs, co- 
ordinating their activities, and strengthening their personnel. 

In parliamentary government the chief responsibility for 
policy and administration is focused directly on ministers, 
who before the legislature and the public are at all times 
exposed to any and every criticism, and at elections are 
summarily judged by those who go to the polling booth. 
This system admittedly does not always operate effectively. 
But under anything like favourable conditions it probably 
works better than any other democratic regime in the world. 
Whenever it operates well the opposition contributes to its 
success almost as much as the Government by scrutinizing 
closely what is being done and by offering shrewd criticism 
that keeps the government vigilant. But also when it works 
well we can be certain that it owes much to the sustained 
competence and alertness of the civil servants, who supple- 
ment the qualities of the politician with their knowledge and 
experience. When, on the other hand, the civil service is ill- 
staffed, confusedly organized, and sluggish in morale, the 
ministers suffer in both efficiency and accountabilty. The 
whole process of parliamentary government is impaired. 
Here is the nub of the matter. To the degree that the 
multiplying of boards and commissions delays the internal 
strengthening of the main departments, their influence is 
bad. These are some of the issues which make the work of 
the Gordon Committee of the first importance, for to them 
it will bring reflection, buttressed by a detailed survey of the 


facts. 
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